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ATE should terminate embargo 
On approval of directional wine labels 


Testimony before the Bureau of Alcohol 
Tobacco and Firearms (ATF) concerning 
health claims and health-related statements 
for alcoholic beverages (ATF re NPRM 
584) by Patrick Campbell, owner, Laurel 
Glen Vineyard, Glen Ellen, CA, on behalf 
of the Coalition for Truth and Balance, San 
Francisco, CA, May 23, 2000. 


irst of all, I’d like to point out that 
ATF has approved not only two, 
but three, different directional 
label messages: 


1) “The proud people who made 
this wine encourage you to consult 
with your family doctor about the 
health effects of wine consumption.” 


2) The Wine Institute message 
directing the reader to the Dietary 
Guidelines published by the Depart- 
ment of HHS. 


3) The message that appears on the 
1997 Laurel Glen label, which reads as 
follows: “We encourage you to consult 
with your family doctor about the 
health effects of wine consumption,” 
which was approved on June 3, 1999. 
You will note that, in this message, 
“The proud people who make this 
wine” verbiage has been struck and the 
word “We” inserted in its place. 

It is this third message which I will 
address. 

My testimony will not address 
whether science has determined wine 
drinking to be a healthy or unhealthy 
activity. You will doubtless hear plenty 
of testimony from others on this point. 
None of it is relevant to the matter at 
hand, because the approved messages 
do not constitute health-related state- 


ments or make substantive claims 
regarding health benefits. 

Health-related statements are sub- 
ject to truth and falsity and fall explic- 
itly within the jurisdiction of ATF as 
noted in Title 27 of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act Section 4.39. This 
section deals with prohibited practices; 
paragraph (h), titled “Curative and 
therapeutic effects” reads as follows: 

“Labels shall not contain any state- 
ment, design, or device representing 
that the use of any wine has curative or 
therapeutic effects if such statement is 
untrue in any particular or tends to cre- 
ate a misleading impression.” 

Section 4.39 (a) and (1) put a finer 
point on what the FAA Act considers 
misleading in this context: 

[Wine labels]....”shall not contain: 
Any statement that is false or untrue in 
any particular, or that, irrespective of 
falsity, directly, or by ambiguity, omis- 
sion, or inference, or by the addition of 
irrelevant scientific, or technical mat- 
ter, tends to create a misleading 
impression.” 

You will notice that I have referred 
to the three directional labels as “mes- 
sages,” not “statements.” This is be- 
cause none of them are statements at 
all. The “We encourage you to consult 
with your family doctor about the 
health effects of wine consumption” 
message is neither true nor false. It 
makes no claim, positive or negative, 
therapeutic or curative, pro or con. 

But irrespective of truth and falsity, is 
the message misleading? It presumes 
nothing. It presupposes nothing. It in no 
way directs the outcome of any consul- 
tation the consumer may or may not 


undertake (for all the winery knows, the 
doctor may tell all of his or her patients 
never to touch the stuff). It is a thor- 
oughly neutral and impartial message. 

It is profoundly not misleading. 

It is clear and unambiguous. 

In short, the message is neither false 
nor misleading and therefore meets the 
test of then EayA) Act, Uhistisea sne- 
brainer: ATF should not continue with- 
holding its use. 

Now that we have determined what 
this message is not, let’s consider what it 
does. It is natural and proper for con- 
sumers to ask questions about what they 
ingest. Many wine drinkers would like 
to know more about the health effects of 
wine consumption, both good and bad; 
this message merely directs them to 
their family doctor for information. 
Nothing more, nothing less. 

How any reasonable person could 
object to this common sense message is 
beyond me. You'd think every health pro- 
fessional in the country would welcome it. 
After all, if you can’t trust your family doc- 
tor for truthful and not-misleading advice 
on health issues, who can you trust? 

I’d like to step back from my pre- 
pared testimony for a minute. A previ- 
ous testifier, Dr. Michael Criqui, 
alleged that American doctors are not 
qualified to give advice to their 
patients on matters involving alcohol 
use. This is an astounding allegation, 
particularly from a doctor who teaches 
at a well-known medical school. 

It is my understanding, based on 
common sense and personal experi- 
ence, that doctors refer their patients to 
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Therese Corrigan-Bastuk 
Director of Marketing, 
Table Wines, Canandaigua Wine Company 


Lynn Keller 
Principal, HKA Design 


n their book Marketing Aesthe- 
tics, Bernd Schmitt and Alex 
Simonson write about how 
today’s environment is multi- 
media, multi-channel, multi-sensory, 
and multi-complex. More than ever, 
consumer lifestyles and preferences are 
intense, short-lived and ever-changing. 

In an over-communicated world, 
brands break through the clutter and pro- 
vide comfort and recognition. This chaotic 
lifestyle provides an interesting challenge 
for a brand manager of an established 
brand. How can we retain brand equity 
but at the same time keep the brand fresh 
and relevant to today’s consumer? 

Three years ago, the Canandaigua 
Wine Company asked these very ques- 
tions as we evaluated our 150-year-old 
brand, Almaden Vineyards. 

As marketers, whenever we embark 
on a brand revitalization project, we 
need to ask ourselves some hard ques- 
tions: “ What have we done for the 
consumer lately?” “Is my brand still 
relevant to today’s consumer?” “Is my 
brand breaking through the noise?” 

When Canandaigua purchased Alma- 
den from Heublein in 1994, Almaden 
had a respectable foothold in the value- 
wine category. At the time of its pur- 
chase, Almaden owned 35% of the total 
table wine market, making it the fifth 
largest table wine brand in the U.S. But 
sales were slipping by 12% annually. 
Almaden was a brand in decline. 

When deciding how to revitalize a 
150-year-old brand for success, Canan- 
daigua took a hard look at what value 
wine consumers wanted. Extensive 
consumer research showed us that 
Almaden’s proprietary, teardrop pack- 
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Lj 
f- ol WINE brand 


A clear acetate label and new custom bottle 
shape update Almaden’s image. 


age — named one of the most innova- 
tive designs introduced in 1966 by 
Fortune magazine — was the brand’s 
weakness and also its core strength. 

Even without a label, consumers 
said they could recognize the brand 
just by the teardrop shape. They 
insisted the bottle shape could not 
change, because the product just 
wouldn’t be Almaden if it did. Besides, 
they said, they liked the handle for util- 
ity purposes. All that was good, indi- 
cating strong brand loyalty. 

But consumers also confirmed that, 
although the quality was in the bottle, 


they found that the dated package 
made the brand inappropriate for 
many occasions. They admitted that 
they often poured the wine into a 
carafe and hid that bottle in the pantry 
or refrigerator. 


The road to revitalization 

So Canandaigua was faced with a 
dual challenge: to maintain and stabi- 
lize the current consumer base while 
attracting new value-wine consumers. 

Almaden’s revitalization was not 
accomplished in a single step. The 
transition represented a series of 
changes, all carefully planned to keep 
the brand relevant while continuing to 
capture consumers’ attention in a 
crowded, ever-changing marketplace. 

Over a period of 18 months, Canan- 
daigua Wine Company and HKA, a 
San Francisco package design firm, 
worked together to develop a package 
that would push the envelope within 
the bounds the consumer set. 

The first step was to create a con- 
temporary image by updating the 
paper, glue-applied label. Based on our 
consumer research, a total glass 
redesign was too drastic to do immedi- 
ately. HKA developed a clear, pressure- 
sensitive acetate label design, which 
updated the image and accentuated 
the curvaceous shape of the teardrop 
bottle. The acetate label helped to 
soften the bottle shape, while revealing 
the appetizing colors of the wines, a 
combination that further emphasized 
product quality. 

Labels for all wines are similar, 
except for a plaque of color behind the 
Almaden name. We chose green for 
white blends, red for red blends, and 
blush for blush blends. 

At that time, acetate labels were 
very new to the wine industry. Only 
two national brands had introduced 
pressure-sensitive acetate labels prior 
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to the Almaden launch. Because the 
application was so new, this was a big 
change for Canandaigua’s Mission Bell 
production facility (one of the oldest, 
largest integrated wineries in the world). 

It necessitated equipment pur- 
chases, training, and willingness to try 
something new. The benefits would be 
ease of application and aesthetics. The 
change required a cross-functional 
approach for success. Representatives 
from various functions related to the 
brand — operations, marketing, trans- 
portation, finance, and research and 
development — met to deal with all 
the issues involved in the change. 


Success in just six months 

The old teardrop bottle with the new 
acetate label began shipping in January 
1997. Kccording to A‘C. Neilsen, 
Almaden’s volume trends reversed 
from a negative 12% to positive 12% 
within six months. One year after intro- 
ducing the new label, the increase had 
grown another 7% to 19%. Consumers 
obviously embraced the change. 


What have you done for the 
consumer lately? 

Most companies wait until sales 
decline before they react with a pack- 
age change. But a year after we intro- 
duced the acetate label, with the 
healthy Almaden trends, Canandaigua 
knew it was time to implement the 
next step: a major glass change. We 
knew it would take a year from the 
time we began the process before the 
new glass could be introduced, and we 
didn’t want to lose the consumer’s 
attention. 

Once again, Canandaigua partnered 
with HKA, who generated a number of 
bottle designs. Based on previous 
research findings, the creative chal- 
lenge was to develop “handleless” 
designs that still satisfied the consumer 
desire for utility. Because this was an 
important and potentially expensive 
change, we did extensive qualitative 
and quantitative research to ensure 
that there was substantial consumer 
feedback regarding the change. In 
study after study, one design kept sur- 
facing as the consumer choice. 

Our internal name for the new 
design was “The Swirl.” Both current 


and non-users liked it, and results 
showed an increase in everyday and 
special occasion usage. We knew we 
had a winner. 

Inspiration for the swirl design was 
actually the teardrop bottle. The new 
design maintains the voluptuous, fem- 
inine curves of the teardrop bottle, but 


it is more contemporary. The asymmet- 
rical swirl accentuates the curves. 

We chose two bottle colors: Georgia 
green for the white and blush wines, 
flint for the reds. 

The handle ring has been removed 
and replaced by a sleek, more elegant 
neck with double rings. Consumers 
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Boswell, came to the rugged land that now 


produces exceptional barrels. Over 80 years 
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great-grandfather’s pioneering spirit, using 


the same passion for quality that he 
established in 1912. 
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Almaden’s traditional “tear drop” bottle. 


reported they actually found the double 
rings more comfortable than the handle 
ring, because it is easier to grip. In part, 
that’s because the taper from the neck to 
the bottle has been carefully measured to 
comfortably fit a woman’s hand. 

Consumers also liked the flat sur- 
face that has been added to the side of 
the bottle. Consumers benefit because 
it allows the bottle to be placed on its 
side in the refrigerator without rolling. 
The design benefits because the flat 
side provides a space for the manda- 
tory label information where it won’t 
show through the front label. 


Coping internally 

The combination of, first, the 1.5-liter 
bottle introduction and then, six months 
later, the three-liter bottle change re- 
quired another cross-functional ap- 
proach to implementation with constant 
meetings and communication between 
marketing and operations. 

At the first project team meeting, 
operations folks, who would have to 
implement the new design, recom- 
mended: eliminating the neck label, 
eliminating the neck rings, going back 
to the paper label, no hot stamping, 
and using a stock bottle. 

This team’s dedication paid off, how- 
ever, when both the 1.5L and 3L designs 
bottled on the original start date — 
September 1998 and March 1999, 
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Mountain 
Burgundy / 


Mountain 
Chablis 


respectively — with no changes to the 
original designs. It was a grueling year, 
but the most nerve-wracking part was 
waiting for consumer response. Once 
again, consumers didn’t let us down. 
The new design quickly gained con- 
sumer acceptance with Nielsen report- 
ing that sales trends showed an 11% 
increase one year after introduction. 

Almaden glass sales trends proved 
that we had made the right choice in 
asking the question: “What have we 
done for the consumer lately?” The 
package revitalization helped move 
Almaden from the fifth largest to third 
largest table wine with sales of nine 
million nine-liter cases. Additionally, in 
1998 and 1999, Almaden received the 
coveted “Comeback Brand” award 
from Adams Jobson Media. 

Even more than the sales trends and 
industry awards, most rewarding is the 
knowledge that Canandaigua has 
taken a 150-year-old brand that had 
recognition and comfort in the con- 
sumers’ eyes and made it more rele- 
vant to today. a 


Edited from a presentation to the Third 
Annual Global WINE Package Design and 
Marketing conference, March 23-24, 2000, 
in San Francisco, CA, produced by 
Murray J. Lubliner Associates. 
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Grower's resource for 


sustainaole farming 


Susan Diane 


alifornia vineyards are spread- 
ing rapidly from Ukiah to 
Temecula. This is one reason 
that the wine industry has 
come under the scrutiny of environ- 
mentalists and county planners. 

One California winegrowing re- 
gion confidently invites environmen- 
tal groups, lawmakers, media, and other 
growers to take a close look. The three 
American Viticultural Areas known col- 
lectively as Central Coast American 
Viticultural Area (comprised of Monterey, 
San Luis Obispo, and Santa Barbara coun- 
ties), have taken a pro-active approach to 
demonstrate their commitment to protect 
and preserve natural resources in and 
around their vineyards. 

In 1996, growers formed the Central 
Coast Vineyard Team (CCVT) to iden- 
tify and promote sustainable vineyard 
practices on the Central Coast. The 
team, which consists of a community 
partnership of winegrape growers, 
wineries, consultants, and University 
of California Extension farm advisors, 
developed the Positive Points System 
(PPS) — a 1,000 point self-assessment 
tool for determining the extent of 
sustainable vineyard practices used on 
a farm. 

Participants in the PPS evaluation 
program, or Cooperative Growers as they 
are called by CCVT, might agree with 
the old Chinese proverb: “The best 
fertilizer in the field is the farmer’s 
footprints.” 


Chelated micro-nutrients applied by Gearmore air shear low volume sprayer. 


CCVT recognizes the role growers 
play in being stewards of the human 
and natural resources in a community. 
Several environmental issues com- 
monly associated with production 
agriculture are addressed by the PPS: 
protecting surface and ground water 
quality; minimizing soil erosion; 
reducing risks associated with pesti- 
cides and agricultural chemicals; pro- 
tecting worker safety; eliminating drift; 
and conserving natural habitat in the 
vineyard. 

PWV ee tepotted ssCnmatheom ce eV. i 
Positive Point System in the May/June 
1998 edition. Since then, more than 60 
growers have participated in the pro- 
gram and nearly 15,000 acres of vine- 


yard have been evaluated using the 
PPS. CCVT members own or manage 
over 30,000 acres of winegrapes on the 
Central Coast. 


Template Vineyard 

The CCVT recently selected its first 
“Template Vineyard.” This is a new 
addition to the program designed to 
support growers who want to learn 
more about sustainable practices. 
A template vineyard is a farm that is 
recognized as exemplary in its applica- 
tion of sustainable farming techniques. 
The grower at a template vineyard 
agrees to be available as a resource to 
other growers who have questions 
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about how to implement sustainable 
vineyard practices. 

The CCVT designated the James 
Berry Vineyard in Paso Robles as the 
first template vineyard. Pebble Smith, 
his wife Terry, and son Justin planted 
James Berry Vineyard in 1981. They 
have practiced sustainable farming 
from the start. 

As a template vineyard, the James 
Berry Vineyard has been asked to high- 
light several farming practices it has 
used successfully for almost 20 years: 
permanent, no-till cover crop; no need 
for insecticide application; and excel- 
lence in engineering and execution of 
terraces. In addition, they are demon- 
strating areas which they have 
improved over the years: trellising, 
balanced vine strategies, improved 
nutrient management, matching root- 
stock to soil types, and improved irri- 
gation management. 

In a continuing effort to present the 
CCVT as a resource for improving sus- 
tainable practices, template vineyards 
will be selected from various regions, 
and will be used to demonstrate 
practices that emphasize sustainable 
farming techniques. 

The template grower has a signifi- 
cant role in CCVT. Smith provides 
grower testimonials for newsletters and 


Sulfur dusting with Flory sulfur duster. 
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presentations. He will also host local 
grower meetings where, on a farmer-to- 
farmer basis, sustainable farming prac- 
tices can be shown and informally dis- 
cussed. Template growers highlight their 
operation’s strengths in addition to 
their weaknesses, as indicated by their 
PPS score. This provides an opportu- 
nity to show how template growers 
make operational changes to address 
management practices which need 
attention. By selecting vineyards from 
several areas on the Central Coast, 
CCVT hopes to address problems 
which are specific to those areas. 

“The James Berry Vineyard was 
designated as a template farm because 
of its consistently high PPS scores in 
each category,” says Kris O’Connor, 
executive director of CCVT. “The 
Smiths have farmed successfully for 
nearly 20 years using sustainable 
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methods, and they offer a long history 
for other growers to consider. 

“Pebble Smith is highly respected 
by his peers. Growers accept his vine- 
yard as a model, and are eager to learn 
how he successfully uses specific prac- 
tices. We know that growers appreciate 
learning from other growers, so we 


have tried to use this approach with all 
of our outreach activities.” 


Positive Point System 

“The positive point system is a 
method to direct farmers toward sus- 
tainable agriculture one step at a time,” 
Smith explains. “No legislation, no cer- 
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tification. Self-motivated and _ self- 
assessed, the process offers an alterna- 
tive to organic certification.” 

A grower doesn’t have to agree with 
everything in the PPS evaluation. For 
example, James Berry Vineyard still 
has horizontal vinerows for the steep 
slopes because it prevents erosion. Yet, 
on their vertical and highly erodable 
terrain, the Smiths believe it’s better to 
plant straight up the hill and maintain 
a system of permanent cover crops 
with non-tillage equipment. 

“There are interesting discussions 
over virtually every question on the 
PPS among grower members,” says 
Smith. Because of this, the CCVT does 
a yearly revision of its content. The PPS 
is considered to be a ‘work in progress’ 
and will never be ‘perfect’ because 
agriculture is constantly evolving and 
changing. The PPS is flexible enough to 
accommodate these changes and 
address new management practices as 
information becomes available. 

Growers may choose to complete 
their own PPS evaluation, or they may 
have assistance from CCVT staff. There 
is no cost to take the test and all scores 
and identities remain confidential. 
Scores are provided to CCVT and 
growers are provided immediate feed- 
back. CCVT uses the information 
learned from PPS scores to determine 
educational topics at tailgate meetings 
and forums. 

“The PPS is not a contest,” insists 
Smith. “It’s just a way to set a good 
example. We are a resource to help 
growers improve their scores if they’re 
interested. You can’t take the points to 
the bank, but you can get into sustain- 
able farming because it’s the right 
thing to do.” 


Vineyard floor management 

The Smiths planted cover crop in 
1983 in response to 65 inches of rain 
that the 1982 El Nino threw at them. 
Having just disked, the soil was very 
fluffy, so there were rills and gullies in 
the new vineyard about four feet deep. 
The Soil Conservation Service (SCS) 
was contacted to provide engineering 
to fix the ruts. SCS recommended an 
entire conservation plan for the vine- 
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yard that included a non-tillage cover 
crop of zorro fescue and burr clover. 
These represented species that are nat- 
urally occurring in neighboring fields 
and hillsides. 

“Select cover crop seed that is best 
for your site and you won't have to re- 
seed again,” Smith advises. 

To help with seed selection, go to an 
undisturbed area that’s gone wild and 
see what is growing there. Use that 
information as a guide to select seed 
species. “Planting should be done on a 
disked and rolled seedbed with partic- 
ular attention so that the seed is not 
planted too deep,” adds Smith. Plant in 
the fall before the first rain. 

He also recommends timing of 
mowing to eliminate or propagate spe- 
cific weed species in a vineyard. For 
example, before the yellow starthistle 
sets seed, mow. This prevents problem 
weeds from re-seeding. To capture 
something you want to grow, mow 
only after it sets seed. It is possible to 
eliminate a species or develop plant 
growth simply by monitoring the tim- 
ing of mowing. 

“Take your disk and use it for a boat 
anchor,” says Smith. He is a firm advo- 
cate of non-tillage floor management. 
“Not only will tillage destroy all of the 
above ground niches, it tears into the 
soil and introduces oxygen. The only 
survivors will be a monoculture of 
oxidative bacteria leaving empty 
niches to be filled by aggressive pests. 

“While this (cover crop) mix 
afforded good erosion control, as time 
went on we saw something evolving 
that was more important than just 
those two initial species,” Smith 
recalls. A complex mix of plants was 
volunteering from the oak woodlands 
adjacent to the vineyard that had long 
been evolving as a diverse habitat. The 
Smiths developed what biologists call 
a series — an association of plants that 
live together because they occupy dif- 
ferent niches. 


Niche theory 

Niche theory is a hot topic in ecol- 
ogy today. It proposes that nature 
seeks to maximize its diversity by par- 
titioning itself into as many niches as 
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possible. Partitioning allows different 
species to exist together without domi- 
nating one another. 

According to Max Stevenson, a staff 
scientist for the Biologically Integrated 
Orchards Systems (BIOS) program of 
Community Alliance of Family 
Farmers, a niche can be imagined as a 
wall with several little cubbyholes, or 
niches. Each individual species in a 
system occupies a different niche. 

Empty plant niches often get filled 
with weeds. These weeds are fre- 
quently controlled with herbicide or 
cultivation. However, if the empty 
weed niche were filled with another 
species, like a cover crop plant, then 
there would be no empty niche for the 
weed to invade. The niche theory can 
also be applied to the control of insect 
pests. If biodiversity is high and there 
are no empty niches, the pest popula- 
tion cannot expand. 

“The best farmer in the past was the 
one with the cleanest rows,” says 
Smith. “All of that is changing slowly. 
Sustainable agriculture will happen by 
evolution, not revolution.” 


Pest management 

One proviso with the eco-system 
approach is that you need a few pests 
around to keep their predators in your 
vineyard. For example, the Smiths had 
an explosion of mites, so they moni- 
tored the leaves with a microscope and 
counted the number of mites per leaf. 
Then they counted the number of 
predatory mites on the leaves. They 
were able to determine a threshold for 
pest existence, and they decided to do 
nothing, rather than spray insecticides. 
It turned out well. If they had sprayed, 
they would have killed the desirable 
mites. A guideline for establishing pest 
threshold is available in “Grape Pest 
Management” from the University of 
California at Davis. 

Smith suggests that growers be 
open-minded and willing to try new 
methods if they want to farm sustain- 
ably. Once in awhile, an idea sounds 
crazy but it works. The Smiths remem- 
ber an innovative neighbor who han- 
dled leaf removal with a flame-thrower 
that helps control leaf-hoppers. He 
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used the flame thrower at night when 
the bugs sit on the foliage. 


Preserving native vegetation 

At James Berry Vineyard, areas of 
native plants, insects, and wildlife have 
been left untouched to preserve native 
ecosystems. “We have areas of native 
vegetation that have been purposely 
left that are mainly Coyote bush and 
other naturally associated plants,” 
explains Smith. “One area is a ‘penin- 
sula’ that juts out from the surrounding 
oaks about 100 yards into the vineyard 
and the other is an ‘island’ of coyote 
bush on steep terrain between two 
blocks of vines. 

“You can leave native vegetation in 
small pockets where farming is diffi- 
cult. Even a small patch can be a safe 
haven for fox, rabbits, turkeys, or other 
small wildlife that might be crossing 
your land. Don’t clear it; you need all 
the species of life. The jays are essential 


for oak regeneration because they 
plant acorns. Coyote bush is the home 
for flies, leaf hoppers, and the Anagrus 
wasp — a predator of the leaf-hopper. 
If a leaf-hopper population moves into 
the vineyard, then the Anagrus wasp 
will follow.” 

The Smiths credit the great biodi- 
versity of their vineyard and surround- 
ing woodlands with allowing them to 
avoid insecticides. Mary Bianchi, the 
San Luis Obispo County University of 
California extension farm advisor, 
studied leaf hopper populations in one 
corner of the James Berry Vineyard. 
She found large populations of 
Anagrus wasp that rose with increas- 
ing leaf hopper numbers. The surprise 
was that at the end of the season, the 
wasps left and moved into surround- 
ing oak understory, coyote bush, and 
toyon. 

Smith explains that insecticide use is 
a way of keeping a niche empty. By 


keeping a niche empty, a potentially 
problematic pest may seek to fill the 
void. On the other hand, native vegeta- 
tion is a way of promoting diversity 
and keeping all the niches filled, there- 
fore keeping pest populations below 
harmful levels. 

Pebble Smith believes that the worst 
situation you can have in the vineyard 
is a monoculture. “Our philosophy of 
farming is to encourage diversity of all 
species, including birds and mammals.” 


Managing challenging weeds 

The Smiths offer a warning about 
starting and managing cover crop in 
fields already infested with field bind 
weed or yellow starthistle. Both of 
these weeds are an example of an 
aggressive pest that has established 
itself in a large empty niche. If left 
unchecked, they can stunt a new vine- 
yard planting. Herbicides, in addition 
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to proper timing, may be necessary to 
eliminate difficult species. 

“For us, the enclosed controlled 
droplet sprayer called the Enviromist 
pulled by an ATV worked perfectly at 
a rate of just two pints to the acre,” 
Smith reports. “Mow until you've cap- 
tured the desirable cover crop seeds, 
and wait for the yellow starthistle to 
bloom. Then apply Roundup at this 
time at just 1-2 pints per acre. Both of 
these weeds will have seeds left in the 
soil vault that will continue to volun- 
teer for several years, therefore requir- 
ing this routine to be repeated.” 

The Smiths have discovered that 
applying Roundup at these low rates 
doesn’t affect the perennial legume 
which continue to grow after treat- 
ment. Sustainable farming does not 
mean that you cannot use herbicides, 
but it does demand that you use the 
least amount of less toxic chemicals, 
and that sprays are confined to the tar- 
get as much as possible. 


Terracing 

Terraces at James Berry Vineyard 
were constructed in 1990, with engi- 
neering by USDA Natural Resource 
Conservation Service. Covering only 
three acres, they were built in terrain 
that has slopes of 30% to 50%. The hill 
had been cleared of oaks and farmed 
for barley many years before the 
Smiths acquired the property. 

The Paso Robles office of the 
Natural Resource Conservation Ser- 
vice (currently the Natural Resource 
Conservation District) was at first 
reluctant to endorse the project, but 
agreed to help as much as possible. 
They provided engineering plans, 
brought out a laser transit and shot all 
the grades. Smith remembers, “We 
really enjoyed working with their staff 
and made sure we followed all of their 
recommendations.” 

The seven terraces were designed to 
have three with back slopes which 
carry water to a culvert and from there 
to natural drainage. The terraces in 
between are front-sloped and feed 
those that drain. Average terrace 
length is 600 feet. All the faces between 
the terraces were jutted and seeded 


with a native perennial bunch grass, 
Bromus carinatus. 

“We wanted to plant two vine rows 
on each terrace because the smallest 
width on any cut was ten feet or more,” 
Smith recalls. “The problem was that 
all of the backside was cut into solid 
shale rock. We couldn’t dig or even 


auger the plant holes.” They finally 
were able to break up the shale at each 
planting site with a 90-pound jackham- 
mer to auger the holes. 

The Chapoutier clone of Syrah on 
5C and 5BB rootstocks was planted on 
the front and back of each respective 
terrace. High vigor of the Syrah was 
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limited by dry farming and bush prun- 
ing (vertical cordons). The goal was to 
produce low yields of intense fruit. 
What the Smiths learned from this 
experience is that they don’t ever want 
to cut into a hill. “It should only be a 
last resort,” warns Smith. “Terraces are 
difficult to farm because you always 
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seem to be fighting what you did to the 
hill. They are considerably more work.” 


Soil and Water 

The PPS test showed that the James 
Berry Vineyard was weak in soil and 
water management — the weakest 
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categories for many growers. The 
Smiths typically did petiole and nutri- 
ent testing only when there seemed to 
be a problem. Irrigation management 
was done by digging a hole and look- 
ing at soil moisture. For help in starting 
what would be a proactive, long-term 
prophylactic program, the Smiths 
turned to the Paso Robles office of 
Western Farm Services. 

Using GPS technology to direct a 
random grid sampling, they systemati- 
cally analyzed and mapped every 
block isobarically. Nutrients, major and 
minor trace elements, soil pH, conduc- 
tivity, and soil saturation were 
recorded and displayed in a form 
called “agronomic variability.” This 
system groups different areas into sim- 
ilar classes based on the way a grower 
treats them. In addition, a regular tis- 
sue analysis program with petioles was 
begun and is now conducted four 
times each year: pre-bloom, bloom, 
berry set, and pre-harvest. “We’re 
working on deficiencies in trace ele- 
ments with foliar sprays,” adds Smith. 

“Welcome to the 21st century! This 
is really as good as it gets,” he says. 
“The grid sampling and petiole analy- 
sis has already shown us that some of 
our instincts were wrong about our 
own vineyard. It’s easy to fall into the 
trap after farming so long that you 
believe experience in looking at your 
vines is all you need to make decisions 
about nutrition and water use.” 


Moisture Sensors 

In order to improve irrigation man- 
agement, two sets of soil moisture sen- 
sors built by Environmental Sensors, 
Inc. (E.S.L) were installed. Two repre- 
sentative sites were chosen, one high 
on a hill and the other at the bottom. 
Sensors were installed at three depths: 
1.5 feet, 3.0 feet, and 5.5 feet. 

The sensors use “time domaine 
transmissometry” technology which 
measures the rate at which a 
microwave is received. The sensors are 
extremely accurate, measuring volu- 
metric soil moisture with an error of 
plus or minus 1%. 

Sensors are connected to a data- 
logger which can be downloaded to a 
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computer or can be read by a hand-held 
meter at regular intervals. A data logger 
can create a computer graph. Alter- 
natively, the sensors can be topped by a 
small transmitter which radios a signal 
to an Adcon weather station. 

The Adcon station is part of a local 
network of stations, and its data can be 
retrieved by computer modem. The 
Smiths opted to use both systems, 
partly so they could demonstrate to 
other growers the advantages of each 
system. Also, the manual system is a 
great backup. “The moisture sensors 
give us the confidence to hold off our 
first irrigation until after veraison,” 
explains Smith. “It’s an exciting pro- 
gram that promises continual improve- 
ments in wine quality.” 


Introduction to Rhénes 

Eight acres of Pinot Blane and 25 
acres of Chardonnay were planted in 
1980 on AXR-1 rootstock, spaced 7 feet x 
11 feet. Vines were bilaterally cordoned 
and spur-pruned with a cordon wire 
set at 48 inches above ground, and an 
18 inch Fcross arm set at 66 inches 
above ground. Spacing, rootstock 
selection, scion selection, and trellising 
changed radically, however, by the 
time the last 20 acres were planted in 
1995. 

In 1989, Smith was asked to do an 
experimental planting of Rh6éne vari- 
etals by John Alban, owner of Alban 
Vineyards, San Luis Obispo. Alban 
had just returned from the Rhone 
Valley and was interested in starting a 
small selection of Viognier, Mour- 
vedre, Syrah, and Roussanne. He 
chose the James Berry Vineyard for its 
calcareous soils and heat summation, 
which were a good match for the 
Rhone grapes. 

“We started by planting and graft- 
ing one-half acre each of Viognier and 
Mourvedre, and 3.5 acres of Syrah. 
Within four years and after tasting the 
first wines, we knew we wanted to join 
the Rhéne Rangers,” recalls Smith. 


Matching rootstock to soil 
“Carefully matching new rootstocks 

to changes in soil, and then matching 

vigorous scions from Grenache, Syrah, 


and Mourvedre to new trellis systems 
was a real challenge. Our hilltops have 
little soil and a pH that can exceed 
8.0, while our bottoms have deep soil 
and a pH that can be less than 6.0,” 
explains Smith. 

With slopes of 30%, they could only 
plant straight up the slope. They used 


a low vigor, early ripening rootstock at 
the bottom (101-14-mgt) and then 
seamlessly integrated a late ripening, 
lime-tolerant rootstock (1103P) in the 
vine row just the right distance up 
the hill. 

“First, we randomly sampled the 
hills and took more than 50 soil pH 
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samples,” says Smith. “Then we sat 
down with the results to draw an iso- 
baric mapping. Picking what we 
thought would be optimum points to 
change required that we look at soil 
depth as well. 

This strategy was used in the 
Grenache planting with 101-14-mgt on 
the bottom and 1103P on the top. It was 
used in the Mourvedre with 101-14- 
mgt on the bottom and SO4 on the top. 
The Roussanne was planted with 
1103P on the top and 3309C on the bot- 
tom. The Syrah, in a relatively flat 
block, has 101-14-mgt, exclusively. 


Rhéne scions 

In 1995, there was little choice in 
Rhéne scions other than the squeaky- 
clean and very vigorous Davis selec- 
tions. The Smiths purchased a Chateau 
Beucastel (Tablas Creek Nursery) selec- 
tion of Roussanne, along with 
Grenache, Syrah, and Mourvedre 
selections from UC Davis. 

“Clone 6 (Shiraz) of Syrah is an 
excellent selection that makes very 
good wine,” Smith says. “It has a long, 
loose cluster and is disease-resistant, 
but it’s a little more vigorous than 
ideal. The Grenache selection has huge 
clusters and extreme vigor, but when 
balanced by trellising and crop thin- 
ning, it too can make fine wine.” 

The Mourvedre also requires thin- 
ning of its large clusters and balancing 
its vegetative growth by dropping 
clusters at veraison to achieve a six- 
tons-per-acre yield. “We believe this is 
the maximum crop for our soils and 
climate that will give the most flavorful 
fruit,” adds Smith. The Smiths didn’t 
regret planting these clones, but 
learned that balancing the vines 
requires a divided canopy and crop 
thinning strategies. 


Trellising 

A horizontally divided trellis was 
chosen in order to accommodate vigor. 
Spacing is a 10-foot wide tractor row, 
with five feet between vines for Syrah, 
Grenache, and Mourvedre. Cordon 
height is 32 inches above ground and 
horizontal separation is 30 inches. 


Wild Horse and Equus 

Ken Volk at Wild Horse Winery 
in Templeton, CA, was an early 
supporter of the Rhone program at 
the James Berry Vineyard. He has 
been buying the grapes ever since 
the first harvest. Volk was so 
impressed with the Smiths and 
their Rhéne vineyards that he con- 
tracted not only the grapes from 
the terraces, but also the new 20 
acres planted to Syrah, Grenache, 
Mourvedre, and Roussanne. 

Grapes from the James Berry 
Vineyard are the backbone of a 
new brand at Wild Horse called 
Equus, scheduled for first release 
in early 2000. Volk has been bot- 
tling Syrah as a Wild Horse vine- 
yard-designated wine from the 
1994, 1995, and 1996 vintages. The 
1997 vintage will be the first bot- 
tling of Equus. 

“The vineyard has a cool cli- 
mate with high altitude character- 
istics,” says Volk. “I approached 
JBV in 1989 and influenced their 
decision to plant Syrah. In general, 
the personality and profile of this 
vineyard is consistent. Although 
young, the wine is becoming 
mature, and when I taste from 1996 
through 1994, overall it is tight 
with good structure. The Smiths 
are very conscientious, and we 
benefit from the fact that Justin and 
Pebble are also winemakers.” 

Justin Smith is producing a lim- 
ited amount of wine under his own 
brand called Linne Calodo (a very 
common soil type on the west side 
of Paso Robles). His first vintage, 
1998, a blend of Syrah, Grenache, 
and Mourvedre sourced from the 
terraces at James Berry Vineyard, 
was bottled in spring 2000. 
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Each vine is trained with two five- 
foot arms running unilaterally toward 
the next vine. Cordon arms are made to 
always run uphill, which takes advan- 
tage of the grape vine’s normal growth 
pattern (apical dominance). Two addi- 
tional Lyre cross arms of 36 inches and 
42 inches are set with a vertical separa- 
tion of 20 inches. Each of the two top 
cross arms carry a fixed foliage wire 
and a rake wire. 

“We wanted to maximize the linear 
feet of cordon, but didn’t want all the 
additional tractor work that closely 
spaced rows demand. Granted, the 
amount of handwork is the same as 
with narrow rows, but all your tractor 
work, such as spraying and mowing, is 
cut in half,” says Smith. 

“The key to balancing additional 
cordon is to reduce spur density by 
leaving four two-bud spurs per meter 
which means we have eight shoots per 
meter of cordon. Each vine has 10 feet 
(three meters) of cordon.” The Smiths 
are watching the vines as they mature 
to decide whether they will add or sub- 
tract for a balanced pruning weight. 


Future of Farming 

As CCVT template farmers, Pebble, 
Terry, and Justin will be hosting tours 
of their vineyard not only for other 
growers, but for government officials 
and community members who want to 
understand how the wine industry is 
contributing to the increasing use of 
sustainable farming techniques. 

In four years, participation in CCVT 
has steadily increased on a variety of 
levels (i.e., growers completing evalua- 
tions, paid CCVT memberships, atten- 
dance at CCVT educational events, etc.). 

Acres of vineyard evaluated using 
the PPS has increased from 5,600 
acres to 14,500 acres from 1996 to 
1999. The number of cooperating 
growers has doubled. More impor- 
tant, most of the growers completing 
evaluations continue to score their 
blocks during subsequent years — 
there has been a very small “drop 
out” rate among cooperating grow- 
ers. Evaluating the same block over 
time provides valuable information 
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as to how growers are changing their 
practices. 

Another valuable aspect of the 
CCVT is its attraction to a wide variety 
of growers. The PPS is a tool which is 
valuable to both small and large grow- 
ers and by both traditional and pro- 
gressive operators. CCVT continues to 
attract a diverse crowd at its tailgate 
meetings and forums. 

For more information, visit the CCVT 
website at www.vineyardteam.org or 
contact Kris O’Connor, Executive 
Director, Central Coast Vineyard Team, 
PO Box 248, Atascadero, CA 93423. Ph: 
805-462-9431, Fax: 805-462-9439, Email: 
info@vineyardteam.org 


Participation benefits 
cooperating growers 

Cooperation enables growers to 
identify areas of management that are 
weak or need attention. Similarly, it 
identifies areas of management that suc- 
cessfully utilize sustainable approaches. 

Participation allows growers to doc- 
ument changes in practices used over 
time. The PPS can be used as a tool to 
document implementation of specific 
management measures in a vineyard. 
This may become increasingly impor- 
tant with potential regulatory pres- 
sures regarding non-point source pol- 
lution. 

Completing the evaluation allows 
growers to learn about practices that 
can be used in their vineyard. Growers 
agree that the PPS is a valuable educa- 
tional tool. 

Grower cooperation benefits the 
industry in several ways by showing: 

¢ the community that the industry 
is represented by growers who are 
committed to improving vineyard 
management practices; 

¢ the various agencies that growers 
voluntarily assess and evaluate their 
operations in order to protect the 
health of natural and human resources; 

¢ the public that the industry is 
concerned about environmental health 
and worker safety; 

¢ other growers that implementa- 
tion of sustainable practices can be 
commercially successful. a 
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ethinking the wine shipper - 
“vour silent sales force” 


Carol Caldwell-Ewart, 
Associate Publisher 


ooked at your wine shipper lately? 
Well, look at it now. What do you 
see? Plain white box? Maybe your 
winery name and the varietal? 
Anything to tell potential customers 
that there’s something good inside? 
Anything to make them think positively 
about your winery? Anything to make 
them think they might like your Merlot 
with dinner? That your Chardonnay 
would be the one to take to that party on 


Saturday night? Anything to connect 
this box with your investment in mar- 
keting and advertising? 

According to Eli Kwartler of 
Kwartler Associates, a marketing con- 
sultant specializing in graphic packag- 
ing in Amherst, MA, about 66% of 
retail purchases are made on impulse. 
But something has to make the con- 
sumer stop and consider your wine. A 
blank case certainly won’t do that. 

“A graphic shipping container 
makes consumers stop,” Kwartler 
says. “It entrances them; it motivates 


them to pick up your product; it sells 
the consumer on the features and ben- 
efits of the wine inside.” 

In an environment where store 
clerks are rarely knowledgeable about 
the products they sell, a graphic ship- 


PHOTO: Produced by Longview Seattle on 
the Bobst 200, these laydown shippers for 
Chateau Ste. Michelle’s Columbia Valley 
single-vineyard series have a rich marbled 
background that exemplifies the corrugated 
printing quality now possible for wine 
shippers. 
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At Longview-Oakland, three shippers demonstrate the possiblities available with flexo direct 
print to corrugated board. Glen Ellen Winery’s California Merlot and Chardonnay shipper 
with photographic image was printed on the Bobst 200, with nine colors and a UV coating. 
The Blossom Hill Winery shipper was previously produced as a pre-print project. This was the 
first shipper direct-printed on clay-coated stock with metallic ink, possible, in part, because of 
interstation drying. Direct print lets the winery order in smaller quantities rather than 
inventory large printed rolls. Beaulieu Vineyard’s Georges de Latour shipper for its Private 
Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon is also on clay-coated corrugated board. This project was 
originally litholaminated, and tight registration has been maintained in flexo direct print. This 
shipper has four colors, including metallic gold, plus a UV coat. 


ping container can tell the story of your 
wine. Consider how many people will 
see your wine’s shipping carton during 
its lifetime. From the container manu- 
facturer to the trucking company, the 
warehouse, distributor, back of store, 
retail floor, consumer, moving van, and 
ultimately, to the recycling center — 
everywhere that shipper goes — it 
could be selling your wine. 

“More and more wineries are 
switching to value-added graphics on 
their shipping cartons because they get 
attention,” says Charles Wertheimer, 
manager of Longview Fibre Com- 
pany’s Oakland, CA, container sales 
district. “A shipping carton with high- 
impact graphics helps sell the wine; it 
is a winery’s silent salesperson.” 

Fortunately, the wine industry’s 
growing recognition of the need for 
value-added graphics has coincided 
with a similar push from the beer and 
high-tech industries and with advances 
in the pulp and paper industry that 
have helped make such packaging 
more affordable. Longview Fibre is one 
of the leading producers in this rela- 
tively new trend in wine packaging. 


The six-color Bobst Flexo 200 is used to direct-print on wine shippers. The Bobst offers precise registration for spot or process color, aqueous 
varnish, and UV coatings. It also has interstation ink dryers and special blades to insure uniform ink thickness. 


Others talk, y, : — 


..and have for over 65 years. 


One-stop shopping. 


CALIFORNIA GLASS COMPANY 
() 155 98th Avenue Oakland, CA 94603 
(510) 635-7700 Fax (510) 638-7624 


PACIFIC COAST CONTAINER, INC. 
i 11010 N.E. 37th Circle, Unit 110 Vancouver, WA 98682 
(360) 892-3451 (800) 326-8971 Fax (360) 892-4955 


In Colorado call (303) 730-2501 Fax (303) 730-2923 


The Ultimate Package™ 


$340 


$200 American Oak 
$435 French Oak 


1:888:33-COOPER 
707-255:5900 


www.cooperage.com 
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Longview Fibre Company 

Longview Fibre opened its doors in 
1927 with a pulp and paper mill on the 
Columbia River in Longview, WA. 
Since then, the mill has become one of 
the largest in the world, with produc- 
tion capacity of up to 3,500 tons of 
paper and containerboard per day, and 
the company has added 16 converting 
plants in 11 states from coast to coast 
across the U.S. They manufacture cor- 
rugated and solid-fiber boxes, point-of- 
purchase displays, paper bags, and 
other paper products 

Recently, corrugated wine shippers 
with high-impact graphics have been 
an ever-increasing proportion of pro- 


Wh SY 


“Winery projects fit the 
post-print (direct print) 
process very well.” 


duction at Longview Fibre’s three West 
Coast container plants in Oakland, CA, 
and Longview and Seattle, WA. 

“Until seven or eight years ago, 
wine and beer boxes were plain and 
simple,” says Tom Craig, manager at 
the Seattle packaging plant. “But big- 
box/club stores and wine shops cre- 
ated a demand for shippers that were a 
sales tool. The wine industry has 
helped push the box industry to 
upgrade and refine the flexo-printing 
process over the last five years.” 


Investing in value-added 
graphics technology 

Longview recognized the trend and 
began upgrading at the mill and at its 
packaging plants to serve this market. 

“We looked at our industry and dis- 
covered that high-end graphics are its 
fastest growing segment,” explains 
Wertheimer. “Corrugated sales demand 
grows every year, but slowly. We deter- 
mined that we want to be a leader in the 
value-added part of our business.” 
That’s good news for wineries. 


Value-added graphics require high- 
quality printing, with four, six, or even 
more colors, with varnishes to add 
flash and UV coating to prevent fad- 
ing. When the printing on shipping 
cartons was basically limited to “This 
End Up,” issues like resolution, regis- 
tration, and ink trapping weren’t 
important. Now, in meeting wineries’ 
demands for near photographic-qual- 
ity printing, they are vital. 

To achieve this quality (in both 
linerboard and corrugated boxes) and 
become an industry leader with its 
paper mill and box plants, Longview 
Fibre has invested more than $1 billion 
in equipment, time, and education in 
the last decade. But this effort alone 
wasn’t enough. 

“It has been a unique thing,” says 
Craig. “Everybody related to the 
industry has had a part in getting us to 
this new quality level. The printing- 
plate manufacturers had to get better 
by improving their registration and 
quality. The inks had to get better. We 
all had to work together. 

“At Longview, the pulp and paper 
mill has spent many millions of dollars 
annually in the last 10 years to upgrade 
equipment. Before that, the box liner- 
board (outer surface of a corrugated 
box) would not have allowed us to do 
the quality of printing required for this 
type of wine shipper. The paper qual- 
ity, although suitable for conventional 
box graphics, didn’t have a smooth 
enough surface or density required for 
high-quality printing and consistent 
ink absorption.” 

The past five years have seen dra- 
matic upgrades at the Longview Seattle, 
and Oakland container plants, as well, 
with approximately $40 million 
invested in equipment to upgrade every 
phase of the process. The new Bobst 
200s, now in Oakland and Longview, 
are six-color printing presses that offer 
the highest quality flexographic print- 
ing available, according to Oakland 
plant manager Don Armstrong. The 
Bobst 200 provides process printing and 
ultra-violet (UV) coating. 
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WINE MARKETING 


July 1, 2000 Bird Damage Control Bulletin 


ai 
New ProgrammablePRO Plus 


has 8 different distress calls 
to keep birds out of 3 acres. 


All three plants have also added 
new five-color flexo-folder-gluers. Just 
as their name implies, flexo-folder- 
gluers print, fold, and glue boxes in 


one pass. 

Upgrades of the corrugating equip- 
ment have improved the quality of the 
corrugated board, while other im- 
provements have enhanced ink appli- 
cation, die-cutting, and more. 

“One secret to value-added graph- 
ics is ink control,” explains Armstrong. 
“We have computerized controls for 
the ink. We buy our ink in bulk and 
blend colors in our ink ‘kitchen,’ and 
we monitor the pH and viscosity of the 
ink to maintain consistency. We take 
the subjectivity out of determining ink 
color with light tables and spectropho- 
tometry, so the variation from run to 
run is negligible.” 

“We've done this,” adds Craig in 
talking about his ink kitchen in Seattle, 
“because wineries have so many spe- 
cialty colors, certain tints and shades 
that they want. We also have to have 
the ability to keep the same color for a 
winery, whether the job is printed on 
Kraft or full-bleached paper.” 

In addition, all three plants have 
added staff to handle the pre-press 
work for value-added graphics. “To do 
the job our customers want,” explains 
Armstrong, “we have to have our own 
graphics department — we have to 
control the process.” Computer-aided 
design of the box structure and graph- 
ics, plus computer-controlled sample 
tables, allow the design staff to present 
a complete mock-up of any container 


design. 


More affordable printing process 
Longview Fibre offers three levels of 
graphics: regular flexography, the tra- 
ditional method of printing corrugated 
board; litho-laminating; and direct- 
print or post-print. “Almost all the 
wine shippers we do are direct-print,” 
says Armstrong, “because it is the most 
cost-effective and can do the job in one 
pass.” In direct-print, also called post- 


Introducing the new Programmable 
Bird Gard PRO Plus with 8 different 
distress calls. 


Each WBindGare RRO) Plus has 
two speakers and 8 different digital 
distress calls. They include: Linnets, 
Starlings, Robins, Blackbirds, Crows, 
Bluejays, Grackles and a Hawk alert 
call. Program one, several, or all 8 
calls for improved extended bird 
control. Each unit is totally random. 

The standard Bird Gard ABC has 
been tested in field trials by several 
universities. Some comments include: 
Michigan State U-Benton Harbor, Ml 

“T utilized the Bird Gard ABC on 
a commercial farm to protect the 
winegrape cultivars ‘Merlot’ and 
‘Cabernet franc.’ Both the grower 
and I were impressed that your de- 
vice appeared to significantly lower 
bird pressure on this planting.”— 
Thomas J. Zabadal. 

University of California Davis, CA 

“With the start of bird control with 
distress calls in the Bird Gard ABC, 
crows virtually abandoned two © or- 
chards. Damage decreased at all sites 
compared to 1997. Crop losses ranged 
from $22/ac to $138/ac in 1998 com- 
pared to $46/ac to $1,015/ac in 1997. 
The decrease in damage represented 
significant dollar savings of $998, 
$3,642, and $5,914.”—Paul Gorenzel, 
Horticulturist. 

Rutgers Univ—Mays Landing, NJ 

Dr. Gary Pavlis of Rutgers says: 
“The 1994 harvest was virtually left 
undamaged due to the Super ABC. 

“I was very pleased with it and 
would not hesitate to recommend it 
for grape growers.” 

Cornell University-Geneva, NY 

According to Tim Johnson, Re- 
search Specialist, “The Bird Gard 
does a good job of scaring birds and it 
also does a good job of attracting 
predators. More than once I saw a 
hawk actively looking for distressed 
birds when the distress call sounded.” 


New Bird Gard PRO Plus: $250 
Covers up to 3 acres. 


JWB Marketing is selling the 
Bird Gard PRO Plus, which protects 
up to 3 acres of grape for $250. The 
Bird Gard Super PRO covers up to 6 
acres and sells for $499. 


Controller 


To order call Jim Burton at 
(800) 555-9634. The delivery time 
is three days. Overnite FEDEX is also 
available. Go to our website to see the 
new Mega PRO that covers up to 
25 acres. <www.birdgard.com> 

Below is a new visual scare wind- 
mill with special ultraviolet reflecting 
paint. Birds think it's a flock taking off 
in fright. Covers about 2 acres. 

To be used in combination with 


the Bird Gard PRO: $59. 


Bird Gard products are distributed by 
©2000 JWB Marketing LLC, Westwood, NJ 07675 
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print, the printing is done after the cor- 
rugating is completed. The Bobst 200 
and flexo-folder-gluer presses are used 
for this process. 

“Industry-wide,” confirms Wer- 
theimer, “many wineries doing value- 
added graphics are doing direct-print. 


Because of the costs associated with 
printing on this equipment, the size of 
a wine shipper and the quantities that 
wineries typically run, winery projects 
fit the post-print process very well.” 

In the past, costs of value-added 
graphics were prohibitive due to the 


Real 


Wine. 


Real 
Corks. 


Cork Supply USA + 537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 


CORK SUPPLY 
USA 


800.961.2000 » www.corksupplyusa.com 


state of the technology. The only way 
to create shippers with high-quality 
graphics was a three-step process 
called preprint, where the graphics 
were printed on paper that was then 
used to make the corrugated board and 
then was made into boxes. For this 
process to be cost-effective, wineries 
had to order larger quantities and use 
entire rolls of paper, and lead-time on 
orders was longer. 

Litho-laminating is similar to 
preprint but is more affordable because 
the high-quality graphics are printed 
on sheets of paper, instead of rolls, 
before being made into corrugated 
board and then into boxes. Costs are 
still considerably more, in most cases, 
than direct-print. 

Direct-print makes press runs as 
small as 1,500 boxes affordable. 
Modern equipment can produce a box 
with only one pass through the flexo- 
folder-gluer. Lead times can be much 
shorter with any quantity. 


No more washboard 

Improved corrugated board is a 
vital component in the success and 
popularity of the post-print process. In 
the past, most wine shippers were cor- 
rugated with a C-flute. The flute is the 
wavy shape of the inside sheet of paper 
in corrugated board. A letter, like “C,” 
indicates the size of the flute. A C-flute 
is about mid-size, while an A-flute has 
a much wider, deeper wave, and an E- 
flute has a much smaller, shallower 
wave. 

Two layers of corrugated board can 
be combined for a box with double- 
wall construction. “More than 20 com- 
binations of flutage are possible,” says 
Armstrong, “to address issues of 
strength, caliper (thickness), crushing, 
and printability. A tiny flute, like E or F, 
makes a smooth printing surface, so 
there isn’t a washboard effect.” Wine 
shippers for value-added graphics 
often have double-wall construction of 
a B- or C-flute inside, combined with 
an E-flute as the outside layer of the 
box. 


Look what 
Ramondin 
— is up to now! 


Buena Vista Carneros and Montevina 
Wineries choose beautiful, flexible tin. 


From Ramondin, the traditional, tamper 
evident closure for innovative, 
contemporary design. 
To cap your creative creations call 

_ Ramondin, on the cutting edge for over 


“Capsules since 1890 — ’ 
(707) 944-2277 ts 
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“Printing on corrugated board is so 
much more difficult than printing a bag 
or a magazine, where you have a single 
layer of substrate,” explains Craig. “In 
board with larger flutes, the places where 
the flutes attach to the linerboard will be 
harder than the spaces in between. 


During printing, those softer spots in the 
board will want to pull down and sag 
[producing an uneven layer of ink that’s 
thin in the hard spots and thick in the soft 
spots — that’s the washboard effect]. You 
can’t have that and achieve the quality of 
printing that is required. 


fe 


TONNELLERIE RADOUX 


Master of Aromas 


Tt all begins with the 
knowledge of the forest and a 
rigorous selection of the finest 
grain from the best oak trees. 


During toasting, the 

art of the Master Cooper 1s 
to offer the winemaker the 
richest palette of aromas 

to enhance the typicity 

of each wine. 


COOPER OF FRENCH AND AMERICAN OAK BARRELS, CASKS AND TANKS 


The wood is then turned 
into staves... 

Time when patience and 
discipline prevail. 


¢ 480 Aviation Boulevard, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 « 
Tel: 707.284.2888 ¢ Fax: 707.284.2894 « Toll Free: 800.755.4393 


Our Mission... to Respect Your Wine 


“The E/B double-wall has very 
nearly the same caliper as C-flute, but 
you gain two things with the double- 
wall construction: a much better print- 
ing surface and a stronger box. Rather 
than three components of paper, you 
have five. The cost difference is not that 
significant, because we have very light- 
weight inner components available 
that allow us to hold costs down.” 


Putting value-added graphics 
to work for you 

In the past, box companies like 
Longview have been essentially mar- 
ried to the glass company next door. In 
the case of Longview’s Seattle plant, 
that’s Ball Foster. In the past, when the 
glass company sold the bottles, the box 
just came along, too, so the glass cus- 
tomer would have a way to get the bot- 
tles or jars home and then ship them 
full of wine or jam to customers. 

Box companies in this scenario are 
third-party vendors, who have little or 
no contact with the glass company’s 
customers. But Longview finds that in 
the value-added graphics environ- 
ment, this scenario is changing. 

In many instances, Longview is still 
the third-party vendor, contracting 
with the glass company, but as printing 
jobs get more complicated, the winery 
and Longview’s graphics and _ struc- 
tural design departments are working 
directly with each other. 

Craig cites Beringer Wine Estates as 
a good example. “The winery does a 
Nouveau wine every year. They send 
us sketches of what they have in mind 
and ask if we foresee any problems. 
We'll discuss the problems and the col- 
ors, and then when the job goes to Ball 
Foster, it’s a slam dunk. We’ve already 
resolved everything that would have 
given us problems or given them prob- 
lems. Even though we're third party, 
we have a very close relationship with 
them. That’s not unusual.” 

In addition, more and more winer- 
ies are buying their bottles in bulk, 
shrink-wrapped to a pallet, and then 
buying their shippers directly from 
Longview Fibre. 
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Like most things, putting value- 
added graphics on your wine shipper 
is more complicated than it might first 
appear. That’s why the Longview, 
Seattle, and Oakland plants each have 
a graphics center. “To get the most out 
of the direct-print process, sometimes 
we need to modify the winery’s graph- 
ics to fit the process,” says Craig. 

When a winery is ready to put its 
shippers on the marketing team with 
value-added graphics, explains Michael 
Stevenson, graphic packaging sales in 
Seattle, the first step is a meeting 
between the winery’s marketing people 
and Longview’s graphics people. “We'll 
get a general idea of what they’re look- 
ing at, who’s going to do the design, and 
how much we're going to be involved. 
They'll ask us to put a bid in for our 
design time. We have found our charge 
for graphic design time is very competi- 
tive with what a design firm charges. 


Then we get our graphics designers 
together with our structural design peo- 
ple. They work very closely together on 
the structure of the box.” 

The next step is determining what 
printing method will work best for the 
job. “Quantity is a big issue in this, 
because there are different costs associ- 
ated with each of the three different 
processes,” says Stevenson. “Primarily 
it’s balancing cost and quality.” 

Many factors contribute to creating 
that balance. Which process is chosen 
really depends on the nature of the job: 
size of the box, quantity, number of col- 
ors, and the particular image being 
printed. Most often the choice is direct 
printing, but not always. 

Wine shippers are very large, as 
boxes with value-added graphics go. 
They require a large printing plate, 
which contributes significantly to the 
printing cost. “If you have a fairly 
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small quantity to print, and it’s not 
going to be run again, you'll probably 
be better off going with litho-laminat- 
ing rather than direct printing, because 
tooling and printing plate costs are 
much lower,” Stevenson offers. “The 
costs per box will be higher using litho- 
lam, but if you're only going to run a 
couple of thousand boxes one time, 
you'll get higher print quality and the 
overall cost might even be cheaper.” 

In the next step of creating a wine 
shipper, the Longview graphics 
designer and structural designer create 
a full-size mock-up of the box with all 
the graphics. They take it to the graph- 
ics team meeting. “We’ve developed 
this process ourselves,” says Steven- 
son, “and it works very well. 

“The sales person, graphic designer, 
production people, plate makers, and 
the ink supplier get together and dis- 
cuss the job. We talk about how pro- 


McCoy Label 


Pressure Sensitive Wine Label Leaders since 1990 

Winners of 66 National Printing Awards since 1996 

Waterless Offset and Refined Flexographic Printing 
Team-based Account Representatives with vast experience 


Tell us what is important to you! 


www.mecoylabel.com 


S00 sig ot MT fO2.1200 


1250 Holm Road, Petaluma, CA 94954-1172 
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duction sees it running and how it’s 
laid out. We look for any problems, 
identify necessary changes. We look for 
potential ink trap problems, where we 
have three or four colors coming 
together in the same area. Production 


people will raise a lot of good ques- 


tions: How is this going to print? 
Which colors go down first? Is this a 
process image, or is it spot color?” 
Then Longview’s graphics designer 
does a new mock-up, including the 
changes needed to resolve the prob- 
lems uncovered in the team meeting, 


The science of topping wine. 


With 55 years experience in blending wax, a state-of-the-art lab and 
packaging know-how, Blended Waxes is the right choice to top your wine. 


Blended Waxes Bottle Sealing Wax 


¢ Custom coloring to match bottles, labels or wine 


FDA approved & environmentally friendly 


¢ Easy to use & store pastille format 


* Temperature sensitive to eliminate cracking & crumbling 


Competitive pricing 


Complete conversion assistance 


Contact Corinne at 800-294-4692 or cmerten@blendedwaxes.com. 


Member ASEV 


Blended Waxes, Inc. 


We’re your one-stop source for custom solutions. 
blendedwaxes.com 


and takes the results back to the cus- 
tomer. “If the customer isn’t satisfied, 
we go back through that loop again 
and again — make changes, go back to 
the graphics team meeting, manipulate 
the graphics, go back to the customer 
— until we get final approved art.” 

The entire process can take anywhere 
from two weeks, if all goes smoothly, to 
two months. Stevenson adds, “We'll 
ship your boxes two weeks from the day 
art work is approved.” 


What's next for Longview Fibre? 

Despite the time and money invested 
in equipment and staffing and develop- 
ing the necessary procedures, Longview 
isn’t finished yet. The managers report 
that the company is committed to utiliz- 
ing the latest in printing technology in 
its container plants. Investments in new 
equipment will continue as needed to 
maintain the highest quality in corru- 
gated board and printing. 

Longview Fibre currently manufac- 
tures packaging for more than 200 wines 
three West Coast plants. 
“Providing value-added packaging for 
our customers, including the wine 


at its 


industry, is our future,” Wertheimer 
declares. Clearly, the company sees wine 
shippers as an important niche market 
that it intends to aggressively pursue. 


ENGINEERING 


Winery Water & Waste Planning 
Design & Construction Management 
Services 


Engineering specialties include 
wastewater recycling and system 
expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of 
water, wastewater, wastewater solids and 
utilities systems. Domestic and overseas 
experience with wineries producing table 
wines and sparkling wines with 
production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process 
water use ofall sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone 
who knows the wine industry. 

STORM ENGINEERING 


15 Main Street, PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
530/795-3506 


Mige 12 pack, is a6 pack. 


It’s two packs in one. 


It’s a common problem, the customer wants a 6 pack, 
but the glass house runs a traditional 12 pack line. The 
new carton from PSC is the solution. The design looks, 
feels, and acts like a traditional 12 pack, yet can be easily 
split into two 6 packs. This provides wineries and glass 
houses with the option of shipping what they want 
without the high cost of ‘repacking’ or the waste 
involved with temporary packaging. And that’s not all. 
Each box can be manufactured in Single Face 
Lamination or Flexo, and is strong enough to make it 
through both glass and winery processes. It really is 


much more than just a box. 


PaAciIFIC 


> , Te] sour-west 
p CONTAINER 


4530 Leckron Road, Modesto, CA 95353 1 800 722 0444 
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COMES 


Eleanor & Ray Heald 
Contributing editors 


talians call grappa the perfect diges- 

tivo, a spirit to enjoy after a meal — 

with, in, or after espresso. Today, 

Italian and domestic grappa selec- 
tions are on after-dinner spirits lists at 
upscale restaurants. Whether served in 
a pony or liqueur glass, grappa is not 
just fashionable; it has come of age. 

“Once a consumer is exposed to 
grappa, there’s a natural progression 
from general to specific, just as there is 
with wine,” says Kim Stare Wallace, Dry 
Creek Vineyard (Healdsburg, CA) vice- 
president and director of marketing. 

“Single-vineyard or single-varietal 
wines from a specific appellation 
become the preference of experienced 
wine consumers. It’s the same for 
grappa. Old vines Zinfandel is the Dry 
Creek Valley heritage, so we chose it 
for our grappa production.” 

Araujo Estate Wines winemaker 
Francoise Peschon points to European 
history of estate properties. “At Araujo 
(Calistoga, CA), we have not only 
estate-grown grapes, but olive trees 
from which estate olive oil is produced. 
Since we're organically minded, 
grappa is a natural progression for us. 
Following the Old World model, noth- 
ing is wasted, everything is used, 
pomace is either distilled or composted 
and put back into the vineyard. 

“We wanted to learn how our 
grapes translated into a distilled prod- 
uct, So six years ago we made the first 
Araujo Estate Eisele Vineyard Grappa. 
We have continued production of 60 to 
80 12-pack, 375mL bottles each year. It 
has been very well received. We sell 
our grappa through our mailing list 
and through our distributors. 

“Our grappa captures what we call 
the Eisele vineyard aromas, typical of 
the property. Increased production is 


not our focus — our spotlight will 
always be on our estate red and estate 
white wines. Grappa is just a comple- 
ment to the estate concept.” 

Greg Winter, assistant winemaker at 
R.H. Phillips (Esparto, CA), touts 
Viognier as an exciting variety for the 
winery. “Grappa is another way to 
showcase Viognier as a very aromatic 
wine,” he maintains. “It is a natural fit to 
our increasing production of Viognier.” 


Historical perspectives 

From a_ culinary perspective, 
grappa’s historical rise from a peasant 
product is not unlike some of today’s 
exotic and expensive foods. Heirloom 
beans and tomatoes, along with many 
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shapes and colors of potatoes, have been 
elevated from backyard-garden status to 
high-profile restaurant specialties. 

Once made by primitive methods, 
grappa has taken on sophistication. At 
the hands of master distillers who use 
modern lab equipment and stills 
designed for its production, grappa 
has a 21* century appeal. 

Jorg Rupf, owner of St. George 
Spirits (Alameda, CA) offers other his- 
torical and factual enrichment. “With all 
the state and federal legislative restric- 
tions the California wine industry faces, 
it’s interesting to note that wineries are 
allowed to sell brandy [grappa belongs 
to this category] at the winery. 

“Because the California wine indus- 
try owes its heritage to Italian and other 
European wine and farm traditions, 
early U.S. legislation put brandy manu- 
facturing on the books. Under a winery 
permit, grappa can be sold. Having 
wineries produce both wine and a dis- 
tilled product from grapes is an age-old 
European tradition which some winer- 
ies cherish and are preserving.” 


Package design 

Inspiration for Dry Creek Vineyard 
grappa packaging came from the win- 
ery’s 25" anniversary Cabernet Sau- 
vignon that featured a silkscreen 
anchor motif. For the grappa, Wallace 
used the silkscreening to create 
upscale, Italian glass packaging that 
ties in with the nautical theme used on 
all Dry Creek wine labels and show- 
cases a hand-crafted product. 

Enclosed in a single-bottle box witha 
window to view an attached doubloon 
ona ribbon, it was pitched as an upscale 
product, ready to present without 
wrapping as a unique gift item. “Some 
tasting room sales of high-priced prod- 
ucts are impulse buys,” Wallace 
remarks. “If it is beautifully packaged 
and looks like a gift, it catches the eye of 
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upscale tasting room visitors. Ori- 
ginally, that was our target market.” 
Interest moved beyond tasting room 
impulse as Dry Creek’s distributor net- 
work became aware of the grappa. 
Sommeliers, attracted to the packaging, 
wanted to have it for their restaurant 
bar, so it gained wider distribution. 
“Grappa packaging is very impor- 
tant because of the upscale image and 
price point,” Wallace continues. “The 
truth is that some of the most stunning 
packaging is more costly than the prod- 
uct. Average glass costs range from $12 
to $20 per case of a dozen 375mL bot- 
tles, and they escalate rapidly from 
there if glass is hand-blown. 
“Silkscreening runs about another 
dollar per bottle, but that also depends 
on whether it’s epoxy or ceramic. Gift 
boxes, ribbons, doubloons, and the 
intense hand labor involved in complet- 
ing the packaging are all additional costs. 
“It was fun to have artistic license 
for a product that is totally unique, 


innovative, and cutting-edge. Packag- 
ing must capture this because it says 
something about Dry Creek Vineyard 
as a whole. It sends the message: 
‘We're at the forefront of winemaking, 
ahead of the curve, and offering 
unusual products.’ 

“T consider the grappa production 
advantage similar to bottling limited 
cases of a special vineyard-designated 
wine, which can only be purchased out 
of the tasting room or through our con- 
sumer wine club mailing list. People 
like to have limited-edition products.” 


Restaurant visibility 

As the grappa phenomenon gathers 
momentum, Wallace believes that 
more restaurateurs will get behind this 
luxury product and train waitstaff to 
understand it. 

“Tf they’re going to make a commit- 
ment to have grappas on their spirits list, 
restaurateurs need to make sure wait- 
staff have more knowledge about them 
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than the average customer,” Wallace 
emphasizes. “If half-ounce or ounce 
pours were offered for a nominal fee so 
that first-timers didn’t have to commit to 
a big glass, this would be helpful in 
expanding consumer awareness.” 

Wallace notes that when the winery 
conducts winemaker dinners at key 
account restaurants around the coun- 
try, grappa makes a stylish conclusion. 

Because domestic grappas are 
expensive (ranging in price from $40 to 
$70 per 375mL bottle), it is too costly to 
educate people about it through a win- 
ery tasting room. “Most people who 
visit a winery are unwilling to buy an 
expensive product without tasting it,” 
Wallace indicates. “That’s the number 
one problem in attempting to educate 
wine consumers about a spirit made 
from wine. 

“It continues to be intimidating 
because consumers have little chance 
to be exposed to the varieties and mul- 
tiple tastes of grappas. Right now, we 
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are depending on restaurants to do the 
education for us. Only a limited num- 
ber offer a tasting flight of grappas, but 
those that do are aiding us in a slow 
education process.” 


Education — 
key to consumer interest 

One establishment that provides the 
sort of consumer education Wallace 
dreams of is the pro-spirits up-scale bar 
Cesar in Berkeley, CA. Proprietor Dennis 
Lapuyade is responsible for buying the 
wide range of wines and spirits for his 
bar, which serves only tapas for food. 

Lapuyade personally trains his staff 
of bartenders and waitpersons through 
monthly two-hour tasting classes. He 
has had the good fortune of no 
employee turnover since opening the 
bar in May 1998. Mandatory monthly 
tasting class topics are employee-dri- 
ven, based on clientele questions that 
bartenders and servers are motivated 
to answer better. 
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Stainless steel storage tanks. 
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In addition to a large wine list, 
Lapuyade stocks unusual beers, 
cognacs, armagnacs, single malts, 
bourbons, calvados, and 25 Italian and 
domestic grappas. 

“There’s a growing interest in white 
spirits, especially those with fruit aromat- 
ics and flavors,” Lapuyade notes. “Our 
customers are more curious about these 
than wood-aged spirits. Grappa is com- 
ing along for the ride in this category.” 


Top-flight service 

At Cesar, by-the-glass, 1.5-ounce 
pours of available grappas range from 
$6 to $36.50. To educate the uninitiated 
curious, Cesar clientele is offered a series 
of ¥:-ounce pours of three grappas. 

An all-Italian flight of three exclu- 
sively Michele Chiarlo grappas is 
$13.50. Another flight showcases 
“Aromatic Grape Grappas” and 
includes Nonino  Picolit (Italy), 
Germain-Robin Viognier (CA), and 
Coppo Freisa (Italy) at $30. 


California and Italian “Red Grape 
Grappas” are highlighted in the flight that 
includes Araujo Estate, Eisele Vineyard, 
Grappa of Cabernet Sauvignon (CA), 
Michele Chiarlo Grappa di Barolo (Italy), 
and St. George Spirits Grappa of 
Zinfandel (CA) at $13.50. 

“Grappa can be intimidating for some 
people because of price, so that’s why in 
our tastings, I deliberately choose a wide 
range of grappas in an equally broad 
price range,” Lapuyade notes. 

Generally, people won’t order what 
they don’t know or understand. 
There’s also a fear factor because 
grappa has high alcohol (40%). 

Spirits promoters such as Cesar’s 
Lapuyade cannot educate all the 
curious. But by using the educational 
channels through which wineries 
introduce people to wine, grappa pro- 
ducers can succeed in making their 
winegrape product appreciated by a 
wider audience. a 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


aromatic, flavorful, complex 


Eleanor & Ray Heald 
Contributing editors 


nce disdained for its pedestrian, 

high-octane, Italian moonshine 

image, grappa now enjoys a rep- 

utation as one of the world’s fine 
after-dinner spirits. Grappa is a 
pomace brandy. However, unlike tra- 
ditional brandy, a distilled spirit of fer- 
mented grape juice, grappa can be pro- 
duced from a mixture of grape skins 
and pulp, and in a less-refined version, 
seeds and stems also. 

Traditional brandy is aged in oak 
cooperage, but wood-aged grappa is 
rare. Post-distillation, grappa is gener- 
ally stored in stainless steel tanks for 
about six months before bottling. 
Unlike French marc, also a pomace 
brandy, the best grappas are more like 
Eaux-de-vie de fruits (fruit brandies) 
from France’s Alsace region. The best 
grappas showcase integrated fruit and 


are expressive of the grape varietal 
from which they are made. 

Origin of the name grappa has two 
versions. One notes that the name 
derives from the Italian graspa, which 
translates as pressed grape bunch, in 
the dialect of the Lombardy region. 
But according to the Istituto Nationale 
Grappa, reference to grappa dates back 
to the mid-15" century. However, it 
was not commercially distilled until 
the 18" century when Bortolo Nardini 
began marketing it in the Veneto town 
of Bassano del Grappa, from which the 
name is derived. 

In Italy, the early 1970s ushered in 
grappa’s transformation from a rough, 
potent spirit to one more sophisticated 
when Lazzarito Bocchino produced the 
first single-varietal grappa using the 
Moscato grape. 

Grappa skyrocketed to fashion- 
ability in 1973 when distillery Nonino 
in Friuli produced the first single- 
varietal grappa from the Picolit grape 
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Participating producers: 

Francoise Peschon, winemaker 
Araujo Estate Wines, 
Calistoga, CA 

Jeff McBride, winemaker 
Dry Creek Vineyard, 
Healdsburg, CA 

Hubert Germain-Robin, 
brandymaker 
Germain-Robin/ Alambic, Inc., 
Ukiah, CA 

Alex Sotelo, assistant 
winemaker 
Robert Pecota Winery, 
Calistoga, CA 

Greg Winter, assistant 
winemaker 
R.H. Phillips, Esparto, CA 

Jorg Rupf, owner 

Lance Winters, custom distiller 
St. George Spirits, 
Alameda, CA 


and began marketing it with stylish 
packaging. Today, single varietal grap- 
pas with unmitigated essence of the 
grape are favored in Italy, and the 
trend is being followed by California 
producers. 

Grappas, whether produced in Italy 
or California, vary widely among pro- 
ducers, depending on the grape vari- 
ety and production methods they 
employ. Yet the rules that dictate wine 
quality hold true for grappa. The bet- 
ter the pomace, the better the grappa. 


Grappa style 
Jorg Rupf, (St. George Spirits) 
explains that there are three manufac- 
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turing methods for grappa production, 
and therefore three types of grappa: 
hard press pomace, wet pomace, and 
whole grape-aquavita de uva. 

Historically, peasant grappa uses 
hard-press pomace from red grapes 
and is an acquired taste for most con- 
sumers. It was born and continues in 
the European mentality of using every- 
thing and discarding nothing. Red grape 
skins and seeds (and sometimes stems) 
ina still yield very intense aromatics and 
flavors in the distilled product. 

Because a direct-fire still would 
burn the solids, a water-bath still or a 
steam still is used to produce this style. 
Brandymaker Hubert Germain-Robin 
(Germain-Robin/Alambic, Inc.) notes 
that this style of grappa is added as a 
shot to strong Italian coffee as a morn- 
ing “wake-up” on cold days. 

In the U.S., the restraints of history 
and tradition do not impose limitations 
on production, and grappa producers 
approach the spirit from a culinary 


perspective. “Our approach is a ques- 
tion,” Rupf says. “How can we make 
the best product from the raw material 
pomace? We’re not tied to specific 
varietals. We have cleaner methods of 
fermentation and distillation.” 


¢ Wet pomace grappa without seeds 
has only free-run juice drained off. 
Characters obtained from grape 
skins are retained, but the spirit is 
more refined. Wine-like qualities 
are preserved in the distilled 
spirit. Overall, the product is 
cleaner, more complex, and inter- 
esting in both aromatics and fla- 
vors. 


¢ Aqua vita de uva (or eau de vie de 
vin in French) is produced from 
wine with marginal skin content, 
essentially white wine light lees 
without grape seeds. “The Italians 
would not call this grappa,” Rupf 
contends. “It more approaches the 
concept of a grape brandy.” 
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If red grapes are desired, the wine- 
making process is similar to that of 
White Zinfandel. “Minimal color in 
the liquid to be distilled produces a 
better spirit,” Germain-Robin notes. 
“A distillate of wine with tannins is 
unpleasant. That’s why it’s easier to 
use white grapes.” 

Rupf maintains that “culinary per- 
spectives” of the producer are the differ- 
ing philosophies creating a style. There 
are no strict rules or regulations dictat- 
ing one method over another. A grappa 
represents the personality of the person 
who makes it — whatever that person 
believes is best for the distillation. 

“T personally believe that the use of 
skins is like using spice,” Rupf adds. “If 
skins are included in too great a propor- 
tion compared to the characteristics of 
the grape, then the spicing level is over- 
powering. Therefore, if the grape vari- 
ety is more floral, less skin contact is 
desired. A more robust grape varietal 
can afford to have greater skin contact.” 
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Pomace condition 

Francoise Peschon (Araujo Estate 
Wines) sends the distiller (St. George 
Spirits) unpressed Cabernet Sauvignon 
pomace that has undergone a short 
maceration and is about 10% to 12% 
alcohol when removed from the tank 
to half-ton bins. 

To keep pomace moist, the nearly full 
bin is topped off with the newly-fer- 
mented wine, wrapped with plastic, and 
shipped in a refrigerated truck to be dis- 
tilled within hours. Clients at a greater dis- 
tance are advised by St. George Distillery 
to send pomace in a refrigerated tank. 

Jeff McBride (Dry Creek Vineyard) 
notes that a similar method was used 
to produce a grappa-style product 
from Old Vines Zinfandel. 

Germain-Robin/ Alambic Inc. cooper- 
ates with wineries to provide pomace for 
production of grappas from Muscat, 
Viognier, and Zinfandel. To obtain wine 
fermented on the lees to distill, pomace is 
pressed with stems. Depending on the 


varietal and the character of the wine, 
more or less lees are taken to the still. 

In Germain-Robin’s alambic pot still 
(direct fire), 6% to 7% solids is maxi- 
mum. In his opinion, lees bring a lot of 
“fat” and an estery profile to the dis- 
tilled product, which impacts the cho- 
sen “culinary style.” 

Alex Sotelo (Robert Pecota Winery) 
sends a total mass of fermented, sweet 
Muscat Canelli pomace to St. George 
Spirits. 

At R.H. Phillips, Viognier intended 
for still wine is whole-cluster pressed, 
Greg Winter explains. However, 
Viognier purposely prepared for 
grappa is destemmed and crushed. Ina 
small stainless steel fermentor, fermen- 
tation on the skins, without pumpovers, 
is completed. This raw material, in- 
tended for grappa production, is then 
shipped to St. George Spirits. 

“That's a good explanation of the third 
grappa type (aqua vita de uva or eau-de- 
vie),” Rupf points out. “If the grape is red 
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grape, it’s the second type (wet pomace 
grappa) because the free run juice is 
drained off to make a still wine while the 
pomace is used for the grappa. 

“Preparation of pomace at Pecota 
and R.H. Phillips confirms my idea that 
skins have a place in grappa, provided 
one is careful about the quantity used, 
related to characteristics of the wine.” 

As an example, Rupf cites the pro- 
duction output of two 4 ft. x 4 ft. bins of 
Araujo pomace, which yield 60 to 80 
cases of 12-pack, 375mL bottles. 

“But this depends on the percent of 
alcohol in the wine and condition of the 
raw material,” Rupf cautions. “If mate- 
rial with some VA arrives at the dis- 
tillery, a bigger heads cut would be 
taken to remove the defective part. This 
reduces the final volume of spirit.” 


Chemical addition 

Germain-Robin allows no chemical 
addition, such as SO, pre-fermenta- 
tion, to wine slated for distillation. 
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For grappa production from red 
grapes, Rupf does not consider it 
harmful to add SO, at the crusher 
because it will all blow off. If, however, 
there is free SO in the wine coming to 
the distillery, it will increase ten-fold 
and be overpowering in the grappa. 

Another problem for red wines des- 
tined for grappa is even the slightest con- 
centration of H»S, which will increase in 
concentration during the distillation. 


Distillation 

Since an alambic pot still is used at 
Germain-Robin, a double distillation 
produces the spirit. The first distillation 
produces a product at about 25% to 30% 
alcohol. Redistilled, the spirit to be aged 
in stainless steel is about 70% alcohol. 

Direct steam distillation used by 
large Italian producers is not used in 
the U.S. “The best grappas as well as 
eau-de-vie are made in a bain marie 
alambic pot still,” Rupf contends. 

At St. George Spirits, grappa is dis- 
tilled in a pot still with a column (eau- 
de-vie pot still). The difference between 
it and a traditional alambic is that the 
second distillation is integrated into the 
distilling run, without cooling of the 
primary distillate to about 58°F. The 
resulting product can be at any alcohol 
level desired. In the traditional alambic, 
it would be at 70% alcohol. 


Rupf prefers this still because there 
are more ways to influence the finished 
product. “For instance,” he reports, 
“regardless of the raw material, we can 
fortify and distill to 80% or 90% alco- 
hol. Or we can produce a 60% alcohol 
spirit. A totally different flavor is 
achieved at each alcohol level. There is 
no best. It depends on the raw mater- 
ial and the desired style. 

“The most aromatics are achieved if 
the product is distilled to the lowest alco- 
hol. The higher one distills, the purer the 
alcohol becomes, and the maximum con- 
geners are not being distilled over. 
Hence the name ‘neutral spirits.’ 

“Even beginning with the most aro- 
matic raw material, if it’s distilled up to 
90% alcohol, there’s almost nothing of 
these aromas left in the distillate. This 
is because most of the congeners, even 
with their higher molecular weight, are 
carried along with the ethanol evapo- 
rating. This said, however, the product 
is very elegant. 

“Tf elegance is desired, distillation to 
a higher alcohol is necessary. If an 
expressive grappa is preferred, distilla- 
tion to a lower alcohol achieves this.” 


Who decides? 

Using Araujo Cabernet Sauvignon 
pomace as an example, Winters sorts 
out the decisions. “Since it had strong, 
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ripe, blackberry and raspberry charac- 
ters, | wanted to capture all of that,” he 
reports. “I therefore tended to distill to 
a lower alcohol. 

“As the still is running, various cuts 
can be tasted to assess a range of char- 
acters at different alcohol levels. But 
the overall and best picture is the cohe- 
sive one with all the flavor elements 
blended together.” 

To achieve his style of grappa, 
Germain-Robin focuses on the percent- 
age of lees and solids in the material 
entering the alambic still. With a 
cognac alambic, temperature control is 
critical, as is the speed of distillation. It 
is a long and slow process, with each 
batch taking 10 to 12 hours to distill. 

In the second distillation, depend- 
ing on the character of the grapes and 
raw product, Germain-Robin wants to 
take off heads at the beginning of the 
distillation. For example, with Muscat, 
and its strong, often overwhelming 
varietal character, more heads are 
taken to create a better balance in the 
final spirit. 

Tail cuts impact mouthfeel, Rupf 
adds. Later in the distillation run, con- 
centration of fusel alcohols increases as 
percent alcohol in the still decreases. 
Some fusel alcohols are needed to create 
a full mouthfeel, but too high concen- 
trations create unpleasant harshness. 
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If the still has a lot of skins at the 
start, the fusel concentration is higher. 
“Fusel oils create heaviness too,” 
Germain-Robin notes. “The grappa 
becomes plodding and uninteresting.” 

Using an eau-de-vie still, it is possi- 
ble to utilize more plates (four is maxi- 
mum) in the column to maintain the 
alcohol level in the most pleasing 
mouthfeel spectrum for a longer 
period during the distillation. A 
deflect mater acts similarly to a heat 
exchanger to control the temperature, 
and therefore the amount of fortifica- 
tion, purification, and condensation 
desired. By changing settings, distil- 
late flows are influenced in a manner 
similar to a fractional distillation 
(although fractions are not taken). 


Finishing touches 
The high alcohol spirit is gradually 
cut to 40% with rainwater. “It could be 


distilled water,” Germain-Robin notes. 
“But that’s very flat and dead, creating 
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a drying mouthfeel. Where we’re 
located, we do not have air pollution, 
So rainwater is soft and sweet.” 

Germain-Robin collects rainwater 
off the roof and filters it before use. 

St. George Spirits uses water from a 
Sierra mountain source that is under 
3< on the water hardness scale. It is 
run through a deionizer before being 
added to the spirit. 

Since fusel oils are not water tolerant, 
grappas with higher concentrations (of 
oils) have some problems. Independent 
of raw material, spirits are clearer than 
water. When water is added to bring 
grappas with higher fusel concentration 
to drinking proof, they can become 
cloudy, adopting the appearance of Pastis. 

Gradual cutting in stages is neces- 
sary to prevent saponification of the 
spirit, which produces a soapy taste. It 
also increases the solvency of fusels. 

“Sometimes, a low-alcohol, high- 
fusel-oil spirit may not need filtration if 
water is added slowly,” Rupf explains. 
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Once desired alcohol percentage is 
achieved, cold filtration (32°F) follows, 
prior to bottling two weeks later. The 
colder the temperature, the better the 
clarification, especially for higher fusel 
concentration grappas. 

Rupf adds that a 0.25 pad filtration 
is routine practice. It removes any 
insoluble precipitates and offers the 
advantage of increased spirit elegance. 

Due to liquid expansion and poten- 
tial cork popping, it is desirable that the 
spirit be bottled at room temperature. 

Spent pomace from St. George 
Spirits is given to a cattle farmer to use 
as feed. “This is no joke,” Rupf com- 
ments. “Happy cows. Because the dis- 
tilled pomace is dumped hot, alcohol 
evaporates, but aromatics remain. 
Compared to the feed that cattle usu- 
ally get, pomace mixed with regular 
feed is more appealing to cows.” 

Readers are encouraged to read 
why wineries have chosen to add 
grappa to their wine line, and the mar- 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


keting strategies involved, in “Grappa TASTING NOTES 

comes of age,” page 32. a j : 

Araujo Estate Grappa, Eisele Vineyard, Napa 

f : Valley (distilled from Cabernet Sauvignon) 

PWV thanks Dry Creek Vineyard for host- Color/Aroma: Clear. Very ripe fruit; intense 

ing the discussion/tasting. blackberry; dried apricot and papaya; true 
grappa aromas; and spicy. 
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Flavors: Ripe currant; ripe plum, creamy tex- 
ture; hazelnut; and an expression of sweetness 
without sugar. 

Balance/Finish: Long with great fruit persis- 
tence; nicely balanced; smooth and full. 


Dry Creek Vineyard Old Vines Grappa (distilled 
from Zinfandel) 

Color/Aroma: Clear. Strawberry jam; 
orange/peach; fresh pears; more eau-de-vie like 
than grappa; and orange-spiced tea. 

Flavors: Delicate and clean; light and fruity. 

Balance/Finish: Smooth and luscious; clean 
without off characters. 


1997 Germain-Robin Grappa (distilled from 
Muscat) 

Color/Aroma: Clear. White pepper; apricot; 
stone fruits; rose petal; pears with gentle spice; 
white chocolate. 

Flavors: Floral and delicate; cherries and 
berries. 

Balance/Finish: Incredibly elegant; long and 
creamy; rich with some chocolate notes. 


Robert Pecota Spirit of Andrea (distilled from 
Muscat Canelli) 

Color/Aroma: Clear. Chocolate; caramel 
custard flan; some roasted qualities; roses; 
candle wax; spicy; floral; well perfumed; carna- 
tions. 

Flavors: Brazil nuts; a variety of fruits in the 
tropical spectrum. 

Balance/Finish: Good spice and floral notes 
extending to finish; very long with lush fruit; true 
grappa character and persistent. 


R.H. Phillips Viognier Grappa 

Color/Aroma: Slightly cloudy and milky. 
True Viognier aromas; honeysuckle; orange zest; 
lemon drops; pineapple; and exotic fruits. 

Flavors: Intense varietal characters; fat, 
round, and ripe flavors; dried papaya and 
apricot. 

Balance/Finish: Spicy; subtle aromas with 
big flavor burst at the end. 


St. George Spirits Grappa of Muscat 

Color/Aroma: Clear. Ripe stone fruits; 
orange; fresh flowers; Middle-Eastern spices; 
rose petals and orange blossom. 

Flavors: Floral and fruit intermingled; spicy; 
and deliciously nutty. 

Balance/Finish: Big, broad, and fat; balanced 
heat; complex and long; very varietally Muscat; 
smooth. 


St. George Spirits Grappa of Zinfandel 

Color/Aroma: Clear. Intense, very ripe 
blue/black fruits; citrusy and grassy; rose water; 
herbal; dried lavender; and dried cherry. 

Flavors: Very ripe, almost raisiny Zinfandel 
character; earthy; pine; herbal; lively spice; 
expressive and full-flavored without being 
aggressive. 

Balance/Finish: Nicely spiced; slightly hot; 
good balance of aromas and flavors lingering. 
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WINE MARKETING 


U nderstanding 


creative marketing 


Jim Murphy, Creative Director 
Robert Mondavi Winery, Napa, CA 


arlier this year, | enjoyed one of 
my favorite pastimes — being a 
spectator at major league base- 
ball’s spring training. I love the 
sport, the psychology of the game, and 
the unique role each team member has. 

The number one fact in baseball is 
that games are won and lost by teams. 
When the New York Yankees won the 
World Series in 1999, it was truly a 
team effort. Each player on the team 
made a contribution to the final win- 
ning outcome. Whenever I watch a 
baseball game, I’m always reminded of 
the many similarities between the 
game and creative marketing. 

In baseball, when every member of 
the team does his job — from the man- 
ager to the coaches and the players — 
the game goes like magic. In the same 
way, a working team is the key to any 
successful creative marketing venture. 
Nothing is more productive and pow- 
erful than a team — management, mar- 
keting, design, and production — 
working with creative synergy, sharing 
common goals. 

Teamwork allows for gathering of 
many ideas to produce one. It encour- 
ages joint ownership of the creative 
idea and allows the various disciplines 
to address all aspects of the creative 
process and resolve all issues. It is a 
highly effective weapon. 


Understand the objective 
Being a member of a creative mar- 
keting team can be a real adventure. 


The fun part is that nobody on the 
team really knows where the creative 
process will take them. The only given 
at the outset in development of a prod- 
uct or new package promotion is the 
creative direction that supports a pre- 
determined marketing objective. Good 
marketing will help inform the creative 
process by giving a clear indication of 
what the “weather” conditions are 
within a specific market, including a 
breakdown of a specific audience and a 
real target to aim at. That’s really 
important stuff. 

It’s important to understand that 
background information is necessary 
whether your team is pulled together 
from internal or external resources, or a 
combination of both. At Robert Mondavi 
Winery, nearly every major brand _ pro- 
motion and package design project is 
championed by teams of people from 
inside and outside the company. 

In some cases, team members are 
even recruited from outside the wine 
industry. Therefore, we have to begin 
with an education process. But pro- 
viding industry knowledge is more 
than simply educating those team 
members — it’s a way to build rela- 
tionships within the team itself. 

As the client, it’s our responsibility 
to make sure these team members 
know and clearly understand: the pro- 
ject’s scope, including an accurate his- 
torical overview of the brand; the 
brand’s sales and past, current, and 
future goals; the brand’s market posi- 
tion and marketing category; brand 
awareness — the brand’s icon value; 
past marketing efforts (what worked, 


Translated as “Dance” or “Dancing,” 
Danzante’s marketing materials target a 
younger audience aged 25 to 30. 


what didn’t, and why), and who is the 
competition. We must also give them a 
realistic timeline to get the job done. 

The better this background informa- 
tion, the better the team will do its job. 
The success of a project depends upon 
how this-information is used by the 
team members and how well they 
communicate with each other. 

You can’t begin to develop a pack- 
age design or a product promotion 
until there is a clear understanding of 
the program’s marketing objective, its 
desired goal, and its position. The suc- 
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Imagination is more 
important than knowledge. 
—Albert Einstein 


cess of the new product or promotion 
rests on being able to justify it using 
these points. 

You must be able to define your 
brand; know who’s buying it; know 
your competition; and be prepared to 
put yourself in your customer’s shoes. 
You need more than a demographic 
understanding of who these customers 
are. Try to become your customers. 
Once you understand what makes 
them react to your product, finding 
solutions to address their needs will 
become easier. 

Know what to expect from your 
brand. How big is it? How big can it 


realistically get? Understand quality 
versus price. Know your selling envi- 
ronments. Look to other areas to iden- 
tify how your brand fits in the market- 
place. Before you can put a jigsaw 
puzzle together, you must lay out all 
the pieces to figure out where to start. 
Creativity opens your mind to the 
countless possibilities that are waiting 
to be discovered. 


Communicate one message 

Good creativity relies on good mar- 
keting. 

True synergy occurs when your 
product’s message is communicated 
effectively through a variety of medi- 
ums. All the parts and pieces must be 
integrated for maximum _ impact. 
Understand that a package design, the 
in-store point-of-sale materials, the mar- 
keting and sales brochures, and the 


SIMPLY THE BEST 


advertising must all fit together to look, 
feel, and communicate one message. 

A well-integrated program will 
reduce the odds of failure. Integration 
creates a climate of synergy that allows 
each piece of the program to work off 
of the others, thus ensuring a more 
powerful product position. 

For example, the marketing position for 
Woodbridge by Robert Mondavi is based 
on one simple message: “Choosing a bottle 
of good wine doesn’t have to be the biggest 
decision of your life.” 

We know, through research, that the 
novice wine consumer can find buying 
wine a very intimidating experience. 
With that in mind, the Woodbridge 
brand attempts to overcome the con- 
sumer’s fear through a series of pro- 
motional vehicles that convey this one 
simple message (see sidebar), includ- 
ing print, TV, and radio ads, POS mate- 
rials, case cards, and neckers. 
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All work together to reinforce the 
Woodbrige brand position. “Why 
Woodbridge? Simple: It’s the perfect 
wine for any occasion!” 


Believe in creativity 

Just like the folks on Star Trek, I 
believe, to be really creative, you have 
to venture where no one has gone 
before. That means you must go 
beyond the obvious and start where 
the competition stopped. The obvious 
is usually a good place to begin a cre- 
ative discussion, but it’s just the first 
hurdle every team will encounter in 
the creative process. So it’s vital to get 
beyond it quickly — don’t look back, 
just move forward. 

It’s important to have faith in your 
own creativity. It takes time to build 
the confidence to believe that what 
you see as creative is just that. A free 


mind is a free spirit, and a free spirit 
creates. 

It’s also important to see with your 
ears and hear with your eyes. Using 
your sense of sight and hearing to justify 
a creative position can mean the differ- 
ence between a promotion that looks 
great and one that looks great with a 
future. Looking and listening are some 
of our most powerful resources. 

The words I most often hear when 
people are trying to justify a creative 
direction are — “It feels right” or “My 
gut instinct tells me it’s right.” Well, 
what are these feelings of right and gut 
instinct? 

I believe they are your experience 
talking. Gut instinct really represents 
more than just a hunch. It’s the actual 
foundation that creativity is built on. It’s 
the one gift we all possess — the ability 
to take verbal and visual information 
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that we hear and observe — and turn it 
into a message of communication. 


Take creative risks 

You must also take some creative 
risks. Taking risks is a way to earn the 
respect of other team members, the tar- 
get audience, and the industry. It’s a way 
to let them know that you would not be 
putting yourself in this position if you 
did not truly believe in your own cre- 
ativity. The key here is to justify it against 
what you hear, see, and feel. Another off- 
shoot of risk-taking is shadow-casting. 
Shadow-casting happens when a pack- 
age or promotion enters a market and 
overshadows the category leaders 
through unique design and positioning. 
It requires taking even bigger risks, 
because your team must develop cre- 
ative materials that are unique and that 
go against the category grain. 
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Shadow-casting seems to work best 
for companies that want to break into 
established markets by creating a big 
bang ona small budget. Although it’s a 
risky venture, when it works, it can 
sometimes create a proprietary prod- 
uct position. Let’s look at some promo- 
tional examples of the creative process 
guided by teams that took some risks 
to create a proprietary market position 
and at the same time stay on the lead- 
ing edge of creativity and the wine 
industry itself. 


Bonterra — 
Wines nurtured by nature 

When it introduced Bonterra in 
1992, Fetzer Vineyards saw the wine as 
an opportunity for future growth. The 
wine itself was made from 100% organ- 
ically grown grapes, and the natural 
foods market was steadily growing. 
No other winery with national distrib- 
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Fetzer’s new Bonterra packaging suggested 
a hand-crafted wine of great quality. 


ution had a wine like it. All marketing 
data showed the timing was good and 
a target audience was already in place. 
Unfortunately, initial sales were 
nothing to brag about. In fact they 
barely made a blip on the charts. What 
happened? 

With the initial release, Fetzer cre- 
ated a typical package and positioned 
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the wine as earth-friendly, targeting an 
audience that really consumed very 
little wine. 

Up to this point an organic market- 
ing position and the package design 
were driving this brand, but the pack- 
age had no real message. This was a big 
problem that needed a big solution, and 
the answer was right in front of them all 
the time. Fetzer was in the wine busi- 
ness, not the natural foods business. 

The key was to create a new posi- 
tion for this brand: “Bonterra — A 
great wine that happens to be made 
from organically-grown grapes, grapes 
grown in a natural environment.” 
When it comes to making wine, quality 
begins with the fruit. As a result of the 
natural growing methods, the grapes 
harvested for Bonterra were particu- 
larly high quality. This new marketing 
strategy focused on high-end, trendy 
restaurants as the primary market tar- 
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get and made the natural foods market 
secondary. 

The thinking behind this unique 
wine had to produce a unique package. 
After a thorough review of the product 
— the grapes, the winemaker, how the 
wine is made — a creative direction 
was developed that embraced the very 
essence of Bonterra. The message was 
clearly identified — “Bonterra is a 
natural, hand-crafted wine of great 
quality.” The key to package design 
was to provide a look and feel that 
walked the talk while it educated the 
target audience. In order to do this, 
imagery had to play an important role. 

The design team began by exploring 
the possibility of using recycled paper 
for the wine label. In researching this 
effort, the creative team found a small 
group of commercial paper producers 
that were making treeless paper from 
sugar, seaweed, and Kannaf, a plant 
grown only for the creation of paper. 
The choice of Kannaf paper for the 
Bonterra label created a whole new 
dimension for this brand. 

This same thinking was applied to the 
bottle. How about using recycled glass? 
The glass producers at first said it could- 
n't be done. But Fetzer shared the risk, 
and the antique green glass bottle was 
produced from.40% recycled glass. The 
closure was simple — natural bee’s wax. 

A series of point-of-sale and market- 
ing materials were developed to sup- 
port the new brand position and edu- 
cate consumers. Using the same 
treeless papers with soy-based inks, 
each of these sales tools told the 
Bonterra story in a natural, hand- 
crafted, high-end quality way. 

The beauty of this creative effort 
was that Bonterra had a much bigger 
story to tell as a result. Fetzer created a 
public relations story that encom- 
passed the wine, its packaging, and the 
company’s commitment to protecting 
the earth’s natural resources. 


Gotta Danzante 
Robert Mondavi, along with its 
Italian partners the Frescobaldi family, 
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recently introduced Danzante to the 
domestic market. It’s a new brand of 
Italian wines priced in the $10 to $12 
range. Our creative team took some 
risks to create a proprietary market 
position and at the same time stay on 
the leading edge of creativity and the 
wine industry itself. 

Our Italian partners felt that the 
wines’ package design should be based 
on a traditional look and feel — very 
simple and somewhat understated. 
Although tradition played a major role 
in the package design development, 
the brand’s market position was far 
from traditional. We agreed to target 
this brand at a younger audience, 25 to 
35 years of age. 

The wine was named Danzante, 
which translates as “dance” or “danc- 
ing.” The creative marketing team 
developed a brand position of selling 
tradition in a non-traditional way. 


<P) TOYOTA 


(800) 527-: 


Using the dance theme as a keystone 
for this brand, all promotional pieces 
were developed to capture the energy 
of dance and movement. 

We created an energetic theme line: 
“Gotta Danzante” — short, sweet, and 
youthful. All of these materials were 
created first to capture the excitement 
behind Danzante, and then also to give 
it a priority look and feel. Distributor 
kick-off meetings included dance 
troupes as well as a video of a young 
man dancing with energy and excite- 
ment that sets the tone for the brand 
by encompassing the essence of 
Danzante. 

All of these promotional pieces give 
tradition a contemporary youthful 
look of energy. 


Ask questions 
Creativity always begins with a 
question. The quality of your creativity 
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depends on the quality of your ques- 
tions. The only dumb question is the 
one you don’t ask. The questioning 
process really becomes the adventure 
itself. You really don’t care as much 
about the solution. Whatever the solu- 
tion, the process will be a learning 
experience. You may begin looking to 
find red only to learn that what really 
works is blue. 

The unique thing about asking 
questions is that one question usually 
leads to another and another and so on. 
Asking questions can be a rewarding 
journey of discovery. In addition, ques- 
tions have a way of uncovering the 
logic necessary to justify a creative 
idea. So, what is a question? Here are 
some things to think about: 


Asking “Why the foil capsule?” led Robert 
Mondavi to develop a flange-type bottle 
with a C-cap seal. 
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A question has no end or begin- 
ning. It is: 

e An opening to creation 

e An invitation to creativity 

¢ The beginning to an adventure 

¢ A point of departure 

¢ An answer in disguise. 

If you look at creative solutions 
around you, chances are each one 
started as a problem that was revealed 
by a question. Sometimes this need to 
ask why leads to breaking tradition. 


Break with tradition 

As an Old World tradition, wine has 
been packaged in a glass bottle with a 
cork stopper for hundreds of years. 
The foil capsule covering the opening 
and neck of the bottle came about as a 
protective device to deter rats from eat- 
ing corks in bottled wines in French 
cellars over 300 years ago. 
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Robert Mondavi, being an industry 
visionary, asked why virtually every 
wine in the world was still being bot- 
tled the same way. To his surprise, no 
one could give him an answer, other 
than, “That’s the way it’s always been 
done.” Robert Mondavi’s answer was 
even simpler — there needs to be a 
change. He said it’s the right thing to 
do, and it will be good for the industry, 
the environment, and the company. 

As a company, Robert Mondavi has 
always been very sensitive to environ- 
mental issues and has taken a leadership 
role in the wine industry to promote 
organic farming, recycling, and reduction 
of material waste. So in keeping with the 
company philosophy based on natural 
solutions, Robert Mondavi embarked on 
a quest to reinvent wine packaging. The 
result was introduction of the flange-type 
bottle with a C-cap seal. 


Trellised Rootstock Y) ( 


Le ae 


Kendall-Jackson Nursery is a California certified grapevine nursery. 
Established in 1993, Kendall-Jackson Nursery has grown into one of the 
largest grapevine producers i in the United States. Kendall-Jackson Nursery | 
,. propagates young grapevines on superior rootstock grown on the only 
100% fide! trellised rootstock increase block i in California. This pro a 
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This was a bold step, considering that 
such a move, if it failed, had the poten- 
tial to ruin the company and its prod- 
ucts. But the even bigger issue was that 
the wine industry needed something 
fresh to hang its hat on. Hence this revo- 
lution in packaging moved forward and 
is still with us today. 


Don’t kill creativity 

Usually in marketing, things go from 
bad to worse when someone takes it 
upon himself to ruin a great idea and 
kill the creative process. I honestly don’t 
think this is intentional; it just happens 
for a variety of reasons. For example, I 
can’t tell you how many times people 
come up with a solution before they 
have identified the problem. 

I refer to this as a vision without a 
plan. This type of solution usually 
raises its ugly head early in a creative 
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Stokes Ladders, Inc., 
Kelseyville, Ca. 95451 


Phone. 800-842-7775 


email. ladders@pacific.net 


discussion. Someone acknowledges: 
“What a great idea!” Someone else 
says, “That was easy,” and the meeting 
ends shortly thereafter. That’s when 
the problems really start. 

Author Harvey McKay compiled a 
list of ways to kill creativity. Here are 
10 from his list: 


10. “It’s not in the budget.” 

9. “It will never work.” 

8. “They will never go for it.” 

7.“The competition doesn’t do it 
that way, why should we take 
that risk.” 

6.”“Why mess with it, it already 
works.” 

5. “It’s too late to fix it.” 

4.“It will create more work for 
everyone.” 

3. “We tried that five years ago, 
and it didn’t work.” 


) 
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Woodbridge radio ad 


Relaxed and friendly, Wood- 
bridge ads deliver one clear, simple 
message: selecting the perfect wine 
for any occasion is easy — as long 
as you choose Woodbridge. 

“You know, some things were 
meant to be complicated — atomic 
physics, religion, getting from 
Bulgaria to Tahiti with a French 
poodle. 

“Picking a wine should not be 
complicated. It’s been around for 
5,000 years; we should have it 
figured out by now. Because, 
y’ know, wine hasn’t always been 
this complex. 

“Ya think 2,000 years ago, the 
Romans were saying, ‘What wine 
should I take to Pliny’s house? The 
Chateau Cicero or the Etruscan 
Estates?’ NO. They knew wine was 
for drinking and laughing and 
enjoying and not for getting a 
nervous spasm over. 

“That's the spirit of 
Woodbridge. 

“It’s a simple choice — because 
it’s just great wine, whether you 
pick Chardonnay, Cabernet, or 
Merlot. It comes from the Robert 
Mondavi Family of wines. When it 
comes to grapes, very serious. 

“So just remember “wood” — as 
in, oh, aged in oak barrels. And 
“bridge” -—= as in .... bridge. 
Woodbridge Winery, Woodbridge, 
California. 

“It’s all you need to know about 
great wine. 

“Next time, we'll explain atomic 
physics.” 


ie 


2. “That’s not how we do things 
around here.” 

1. “Sounds like a good idea, let’s 
run it by legal.” 

It’s important to remember that the 
success of creative marketing is based 
on every team member’s agreement to 
keep an open mind and be willing to 
take a certain amount of risk. 
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Failure can be good 

You can’t learn to walk without 
falling down. The process of creativity 
is based on failure. It’s OK to fail, in 
fact, | encourage it. As a team member, 
whenever I’m faced with coming up 
with a new promotion, my initial goal 
is to break new ground. 

I know we are going to have to take 
some risks, and I encourage the other 
members of the creative team to do just 
that. Sometimes when we screw up, 
especially in the beginning, we get a 
rare opportunity to experience areas of 
creativity that would be missed if we 
played it safe. Remember: being 
creative is an adventure. You have to 
experience failure if you're going to be 
successful. 

Experience — it’s our greatest teacher. 
If you don’t believe me just ask Michael 
Jordan — he was cut from his high school 
basketball team — or Walt Disney — he 
was once fired from a job for not being 
creative enough — or the legendary Babe 
Ruth — he holds the record for most 
strikeouts by a major league ballplayer. 


Don’t forget 

What are the key elements of suc- 
cess for working as a team? 

e Make sure everyone has a clear 
understanding of the objective, 
position, and goals. 

¢ Be prepared to take some risks. 

e Rely on your gut instinct when 
making a decision. 

e It’s OK to fall down before you 
walk. 

Remember, a team working togeth- 

er can produce magical results. 

Being creative requires truly believ- 
ing in yourself. Creativity is really an 
attitude: how you approach it is some- 
times more important than its outcome. 
i 


Edited from a presentation to the Third 
Annual Global WINE Package Design and 
Marketing Conference, March 23-24, 
2000, in San Francisco, CA, produced by 
Murray J. Lubliner Associates. 
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2000 CLEAR CHOICE AWARDS 
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Celebrating a 
new century 


of glass 


or the 11" year, the Glass Packaging 

Institute (GPI) invites wineries and 

package designers to enter its 

Clear Choice Awards. The pro- 
gram spotlights the contribution glass 
makes to the image and success of pre- 
mium products. 

Awards will honor winners in nine 
categories who successfully make glass 
packaging an integral part of their 
marketing mix. This year, wineries are 
eligible to enter several categories, 
including Success Story, Package Design, 
Non-Carbonated Beverages, and Wines. 

Success Story entries are products 
with outstanding sales success. Package 
Design focuses on products that use 
innovative glass container shapes, 
sizes, and textures, as well as label 
design and closures for overall pack- 
age appeal. 

The Wines category emphasizes 
innovative and unique glass packaging 
shapes, sizes, textures, and colors used 
to create consumer appeal and conve- 
nience. Non-carbonated beverages suc- 
cessfully use the attributes of glass to 
create strong consumer interest. 

The wine industry has reaped Clear 
Choice Awards in several categories in 
previous years. Seagram Classics Wine 
Company won the Mature Product 


design 


Repositioning award by revitalizing 
SVR (formerly Sterling Vineyards 
Reserve) with a stylish flange finish 
and new label. 

Canandaigua Wine Company took 
the Glass Classic award with Almaden’s 
distinctive bell-shaped body and 
molded ring handle, which was 
updated with a new clearfilm label. 

Clear labeling also helped Sutter 
Home Winery win a Clear Choice 
Award in the Wines category with 
Soleo red and white table wines. The 
pressure-sensitive clear labeling, fea- 
turing a shining sun icon, positioned 
the product perfectly as a light and 
casual domestic wine. Montevina 
Winery won the last Wines award for 
its packaging, which draws on images 
of the Mediterranean. 

All award winners receive a 
Steuben glass award and a $1,000 
donation to their charity of choice. 

This year’s awards celebrate a new 
century of glass packaging design. GPI 
uses the program as an opportunity to 
focus on creativity and excellence, as 
these qualities will point the way for 
the designs of the future. 

“The glass container industry is 
proud to usher in a new century of 
glassmaking with a 2000 awards pro- 


gram,” says Lewis D. Andrews, presi- 
dent of GPI. “Glass containers continue 


to provide the perfect vessels for every- 
thing from pasta sauce to pickles and 
bottled tea to beer. Why? Because con- 
sumers identify glass packaging with 
quality and value.” 

Judges for the 2000 Clear Choice 
Awards competition will include rep- 
resentatives from a range of back- 
grounds, including package design, 
brand marketing, academia, and the 
trade media communities. 

The Glass Packaging Institute is a 
Washington D.C.-based trade associa- 
tion representing North American glass 
container manufacturers. For more 
information and an entry form, go to: 
http://www.gpi.org, or call 202/452- 
9537, fax: 202/785-5377, or write: 

The Glass Packaging Institute 

1627 K Street, NW, Suite 800 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Entries may be submitted by wine 
producers or product manufacturers or 
by others on their behalf — only the 
company that makes the product can 
win. Packages must be produced and 
distributed in North America. Entry 
forms must be postmarked no later 
than September 30, 2000. Winners will 
be notified by December 15, 2000. 
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ONSISTENCY OF 


VILCEDA CABERNET 


Quilceda Creek’s winemaking team: (L to R) Alex and Paul Golitzin and Marv Crum make 
high-end Cabernet from Washington state grapes. Photo by Rob Reynolds. 


Stan Clarke 


lex Golitzin fondly remembers 
trips to St. Helena, CA, as a boy, 
where he observed his Uncle 
André at work. André is André 
Tschelistcheff. Alex credits his uncle 
with instilling in him the basics of mak- 
ing sound wine. From this experience, 
Golitzin has gone on to establish one of 
Washington state’s most respected 
wineries, Quilceda Creek Vintners. 
Quilceda Creek is dedicated to pro- 
ducing world-class Cabernet Sau- 
vignon and Merlot. The winery is situ- 
ated on 6.5 acres of densely wooded 
hillside in Snohomish, just north of 
Seattle. The compact operation has 
3,000 square feet of fermentation and 
barrel ageing space with an additional 
1,300 square feet for case goods storage 
off-site. The winery was built in stages 
with the final addition in 1994. 


The winery is operated by Alex 
Golitzin, his wife Jeannette, their son 
Paul, and son-in-law Marv Crum. Paul 
and Marv are in charge of operations 
while Alex and Jeannette run the busi- 
ness side of the winery. Everyone par- 
ticipates in blending trials that deter- 
mine the composition of each wine. 

Alex’s Uncle André consulted for 
Chateau Ste. Michelle in the late 1960s, 
about the same time that Alex and his 
family moved to Washington. André 
encouraged Alex to make some 
Cabernet Sauvignon in the early 1970s. 
Alex produced one barrel per year 
from 1974 through 1977, with André 
acting as consultant. 

“Andre really helped by teaching 
us how to make wine that was techni- 
cally sound,” says Alex. “He was a lit- 
tle hard to keep up with, since he was 
often revising his advice based upon 
current state-of-the-art knowledge. But 
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he instilled in us the desire to continu- 
ally push the quality envelope.” 

Continuous improvement is the 
hallmark of Quilceda Creek. Every- 
thing Golitzin and his staff do is aimed 
at giving consumers a wine that rivals 
the best of those produced in Califor- 
nia, Washington, or Bordeaux. A tall 
order for a Winery in an emerging viti- 
cultural area. 

Quilceda Creek wines are designed 
to reach a maturity plateau at seven to 
eight years past vintage, and to be capa- 
ble of cellaring well for 20-plus years. 

Production has grown from 150 
cases in the 1979 vintage to a projected 
4,700 cases in 2000. There are no plans 
to increase production, since the win- 
ery’s focus is strictly on quality. 

Golitzin produced 150 cases of 1979 
Cabernet Sauvignon using grapes from 
one vineyard recommended by his 
uncle. Since that time, he has refined 
his stylistic goals and passed on most 
of the winemaking chores to son Paul 
(in 1992). 


Grape sourcing 

Grape selection is a key to success 
for Quilceda Creek. They source 
grapes from two areas: the Horse 
Heaven Hills south of the Yakima 
Valley in central Washington, and the 
Red Mountain area at the extreme 
southeast tip of the Yakima Valley. 

Both areas yield fruit of high quality, 
with ripe flavors and small berries. 
The Quilceda Creek rule of thumb is to 
keep production under four tons per 
acre, which allows achieving full 
ripeness in even the coolest years. 

According to Alex, grapes from the 
Champoux vineyard in the Horse 
Heaven Hills bring good acidity, color, 
and a wonderful ripe red fruit charac- 
ter. Grapes from the Red Mountain 
area (Klipsun, Ciel du Cheval, and 
Tapteil Vineyards) add strength in 
slightly more assertive tannins, and a 
black fruit character that blends nicely 
with the Champoux. 

Quilceda Creek supplies its own lug 
boxes for transport of hand-picked 
grapes. Hand-picking is an absolute 
for this winery. The Golitzins cite the 
mechanical harvester’s non-selectivity 
and rough handling (leading to bruis- 
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ing) as primary reasons for staying 
with hand-picking. “Machine picking 
is fine for a $10 bottle of wine, but it 
just doesn’t work for an ultra-premium 
product,” explains Alex. 

Harvesting of the grapes takes place 
after Paul, Alex, and the respective 
vineyard manager walk the vineyard 
and sample the fruit. “I relay to them 
my field sampling results, but when it 
comes down to it, Paul and Alex decide 
by taste,” states Paul Champoux of 
Champoux Vineyards. 

Fred Artz, vineyard manager of 
Klipsun Vineyards, agrees, adding that 
the Quilceda Creek staff just glances at 
the numbers as they taste. Artz, Cham- 
poux, and Jim Holmes of Ciel du 
Cheval all agree that Quilceda Creek is 
always one of the last wineries to pick 
Merlot and Cabernet Sauvignon. Har- 
vest of Merlot occurs in mid- 
September, and Cabernet Sauvignon in 
mid-to-late October. “24° Brix is pretty 
much a minimum for us,” states Alex. 


West Coast Distributor: 

MERCIER U.S.A., INC. ¢ Krimo Souilah 
2164 Monticello Road ¢ Napa, CA 94558 
TEL: 707-251-5818 ¢ FAX: 707-251-5811 


Obviously, they are looking for very 
ripe, rich flavor profiles in the grapes. 

Quilceda Cabernet Sauvignon was 
usually 100% Cabernet Sauvignon 
until 1995, when Merlot was included 
in the blend. In 1996, Cabernet Franc 
became a small, but regular contributor 
to the blend. With the 1997 vintage, 
Quilceda Creek made the commitment 
to bottle a Merlot on a regular basis. 
The quest for complexity has resulted 
in the use of grapes from many blocks 
(eleven lots in 1999). 


In the winery 

After picking, grapes are trans- 
ported by truck 200 miles from the 
vineyards to the winery, ready for pro- 
cessing the next morning. The grapes 
are destemmed, sulfited, and crushed 
into two-ton fermentors. These jack- 
eted and mobile portatank fermentors 
were jointly designed by both the fab- 
ricator and the winery. The winery 
now has 32 of them. 
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East Coast Distributor: 
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In 1998, the winery added a new 
Rauch destemmer/crusher, a new De 
Franceschi slotted-drum bladder press, 
and a _ semi-automatic pneumatic 
punch-down device. A similar punch- 
down device was first seen at 
Willakenzie Winery in Oregon. The 
Quilceda Creek punch-down device 
was designed by the winery staff and 
FM Sheet Metal of Eugene, OR. This 
device fastens to the side of each fer- 
mentor and can be moved to any posi- 
tion over the cap, where the 16-inch 
square punch-down surface mixes 
grape skins with the fermenting must. 

Three different yeasts are used. Yeast 
supplements are added to the must, with 
the amount depending upon the variety 
and the history of the vineyards. 

When asked his thoughts on natural 
yeast fermentation, Alex quickly 
responds, “I have been trained as a 
chemical engineer and I really believe 
in process control. The use of natural 
yeast just doesn’t fit that mold.” The 
must is punched down at least twice 
daily with the punchdown device, and 
the jacketed fermentors enable temper- 
ature control during fermentation. 

The wine is pressed at dryness and 
sent directly to a combination of 100% 
new Seguin Moreau, Sansaud, and 
Saury French oak barrels of a wide 
range of toasts. A malolactic bacteria 
culture is added to each barrel, and the 
winery is heated to achieve a quick, 
complete malolactic fermentation by 
the end of the calendar year. Racking is 
done as needed. 

Cabernet Sauvignon stays in new 
oak barrels for about 22 months, with 
Merlot coming out at about 18 months. 
The staff has spent many vintages 
experimenting with styles of barrels, 
trying to match the attributes of the 
barrels with their wine lots. In 1993, 
after more than a decade of such exper- 
imentation, Quilceda Creek made a 
commitment to use 100% new French 
oak barrels with each vintage. 

After intensive blending trials by the 
entire staff, the final blends are put 
together, sulfur levels adjusted, and bot- 
tling occurs. This year, a 12-spout rotary 
filler replaced a stationary six-spout 
filler used in prior bottlings. After bot- 
tling, the wine is bottle-aged off-site for 
eight to 12 months before release. 
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Ongoing experimentation 

Although the Golitzins are pleased 
with past releases, they are driven to 
continue searching for better winemak- 
ing methods. The staff conducts regu- 
lar trials on everything from yeast to 
cooperage to grape sources. This spirit 
of constant inquiry not only led them 
to decide on French oak barrels, but 
also spawned the varietal bottling of 
Merlot. (They discovered a source of 
grapes that would stand on its own as 
a varietal.) 

Another example of this ongoing 
analysis is the ending of a reserve pro- 
gram (which they bottled in 1988, 1989, 
1990, and 1992). The winery staff felt 
that based on the experiments that led 
to the reserve bottlings, it could 
upgrade everything to a reserve style. 

Next came the declassification of 
some wine and the birth of a second, 
red wine labeled Quilceda Creek Red 
Wine. This program was started in 
1997, when 38% of that vintage did not 
meet the winery’s increasingly strin- 
gent quality standards. 

With the 1997 vintage, they also 
added a vineyard-designated Cabernet 
Sauvignon from the Champoux Vine- 
yard (in which they are now minority 
partners). This vineyard was previ- 
ously known as the “Mercer Ranch 
Vineyard,” after founder Don Mercer, 
but with the new partnership came the 
new name. A Merlot was also bottled 
from grapes sourced from Red 
Mountain vineyards. 


Wine sales 

With 3,200 cases of 1997 red wine 
to sell, there is not enough to fill 
demand. The 1996 was released at 
$55 per bottle and immediately sold 
out from the winery. All of the wine is 
allocated. The winery is open only by 
appointment, and it seldom has any 
wine for sale to the public. An exclu- 
sive group of mail order customers 
usually gets first opportunity at the 
new vintages, with the remainder 
going to both on-. and off-premise 
retail accounts. Quilceda Creek wines 
are currently sold in 36 states and 
seven countries. & 
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John Schmitz 


ore than a few Oregon wine- 
makers are conducting their 
alcoholic fermentations to- 
day the old fashioned way: 
with yeasts that are found on equip- 
ment and, to a lesser extent, grape skins. 
Indigenous, or “spontaneous” fermen- 
tation can be risky compared to using 
proven commercial yeast cultures, so 
it’s definitely not for the faint of heart 
nor the microbiological amateur. 
Oregon State University extension 
enologist Barney Watson (who has a mas- 
ter’s degree in Viticulture & Enology 
from UC Davis) prefers the term “indige- 
nous” fermentation (IF) over “sponta- 
neous” fermentation. He says, “While 
fermentations of this type carry more risk 
compared to using inoculations with 
high cell densities of commercial cultures 
with known fermentation characteristics, 
winemakers can take a lot of the chance 
out of the method with the appropriate 
use of sulfur dioxide.” 


SO, plays key role 

Watson strongly advises adding SO, 
to the must in quantities ranging from 
50 ppm to 75 ppm to arrest the growth 
of undesirable yeast and bacteria and 
select for the true wine yeast Saccharo- 
myces cerevisiae. “If you don’t add SO, 
prior to fermentation, you will tend to 
have more problems with growth of 
potential spoilage micro-organisms 
which can lead to higher levels of 
acetic acid and ethyl acetate,” he notes. 

Sulfur dioxide will also arrest 
growth of unwanted lactic acid bacte- 


ria which are involved in the sec- 
ondary malolactic fermentation. 

Watson recommends paying care- 
ful attention during fermentation for 
the development of any off-aromas 
from acetic acid and ethyl acetate, 
encouraging the use of microscopic 
observation and plating, along with 
the tongue and nose, for detecting the 
presence of any significant popula- 
tions of potentially undesirable yeast 
or bacteria. 

It goes without saying that anyone 
conducting an indigenous fermenta- 
tion should start with grapes that are in 
“absolutely sound condition with no 
rot or mold,” adds Watson. “Overlook 
this, and you’re guaranteed to have a 
much higher inoculum of potentially 
undesirable organisms.” 

It is common practice to have com- 
mercial cultures on hand, just in case 
there are problems with slow or slug- 
gish “indigenous” fermentations or 
production of “off” odors. 

Watson notes that all commercial 
cultures are, in fact, “indigenous,” 
native yeast isolated from various 
winegrowing regions which have been 
well characterized and have been 
selected for their desirable fermenta- 
tion characteristics. 

Winemaker Bryce Bagnall of 
Witness Tree Vineyard near Salem fer- 
ments all of his Pinot Noir using only 
indigenous yeast. A 1985 graduate of 
University of California, Davis, in fer- 
mentation science, he studied sponta- 
neous fermentation while working as a 
winery intern at the University of 
Burgundy in Dijon. 
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“Tt was absolutely amazing how, in 
five days, these fermentations fired 
right up, and everything went cleanly 
and smoothly,” recalls Bagnall. In 1995, 
totally committed to IF, he conducted a 
trial on 1,200 gallons of Pinot Noir at 
Witness Tree. He was quite pleased 
with the results. 

The next harvest, half of the Pinot 
Noir crush was naturally fermented, 
and in 1997, the entire production went 
that route. In the 2000 harvest, Bagnall 
will make about 10,000 gallons of Pinot 
Noir with IP. 

Why is Bagnall such a big propo- 
nent of IF? His answer is simple: 
“Wines produced from indigenous fer- 
mentation have an increased, subtle 
complexity.” He believes this complex- 
ity is due to the numerous strains of 
beneficial Saccharomyces cerevisiae pre- 
sent during fermentation, as opposed 
to only one or a few provided by com- 
mercial cultures. 

So impressed was Bagnall with his 
first IF vintage that the wine was given 
reserve status. 

Bagnall says one reason IF has been 
successful at Witness Tree is that the 
Pinot Noir is estate bottled. “We have 
complete control over the fruit. But it 
works whether we have control over 
the vineyard or not.” 

With wild yeast fermentation, it 
takes about five days for beneficial 
Saccharomyces yeast to start working, 
Bagnall notes. This period is called the 
“cold soak.” Once ethanol is being pro- 
duced, it takes about the same amount 
of time to complete the fermentation as 
it would if cultures were used. 

Bagnall adds 50 ppm sulfur dioxide at 
the start of cold soak to arrest the growth of 
bacteria and unwanted yeast such as 
Kloeckera  apiculata, which outgrow 
Saccharomyces at colder temperatures and 
produce ethyl acetate “It’s possible to do a 
native fermentation without adding SOy, 
but that’s extremely risky,” he says. 

Watson ranks K. apiculata and other 
oxidative spoilage yeast with the pro- 
duction of ethyl acetate “nail polish” 
odors as one of the biggest problems 
with “indigenous” fermentations. This 
yeast is present in high concentration 
on grape skins, particularly in cool cli- 
mates, and it outgrows true wine yeast 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae especially dur- 
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ing “cold soaks” prior to the onset 
of active fermentation. Fortunately, 
K. apiculata is very susceptible to SO. 

Because Bagnall does not want an 
IF to start early, he will, if necessary, 
coolithe must to 13% € to 15° Exsinece 
K. apiculata is more cold-tolerant than 
S. cerevisiae, after the cold soak he will 
sometimes warm the grapes to 20° C. 
“That gives a leg up to the Saccharo- 
myces as well,” he says. 

So far, Bagnall has not had to add a 
commercial culture to bring his IF fer- 
mentation up to speed. “In 1999 I was 
tempted, but we let it hang and every- 
thing worked out fine.” He adds that 
because Pinot Noir is a very delicate 
wine, it does better with less interven- 
tion by winemakers. 


Not for every winemaker 

IF is not for every winemaker, sug- 
gests Bagnall. There are definitely 
risks. “You have to be the kind of per- 
son who can hang it out and trust that 
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everything’s going to end up fine on 
the other end,” he says. 

Yeast that end up in Bagnall’s fer- 
mentation tanks survive a good pres- 
sure-cleaning of the fermentation room 
at the start of harvest. All equipment is 
thoroughly sanitized prior to harvest, 
but it’s not sterilized. 

Bagnall notes that while the French 
use native yeast to also make 
Chardonnay, Oregon Chardonnay 
grapes don’t lend themselves to the 
process. “We ran into problems. For 
some reason it’s more difficult to fer- 
ment the juice. Our experiments left 
us with incomplete fermentations 
because the native yeast population 
doesn’t tend to be as strong and vigor- 
ous as cultured yeast.” 

According to Watson, white wines, 
compared to reds, are poor candidates 
for IF for two reasons. One, red wines 
are fermented on the skins so indige- 
nous yeast populations will be higher. 
Two, lower nutrient levels in white 


grapes may also play a role in slow and 
sluggish fermentations. 

“But the biggest factor has to do 
with fermentation temperature,” notes 
Watson. “Because red wines ferment 
much more rapidly and at higher tem- 
peratures than white wines, the estab- 
lishment of desirable wine yeast is 
much quicker. As the alcohol level 
increases, the growth of undesirable 
yeast is inhibited. 

Bagnall has never had trouble with 
stuck IF fermentations in Pinot Noir. 
Natural levels of fermentable nitrogen 
in the grapes run from 100 to 150 mg 
N/L. When levels drop to 100 mg N/L, 
he supplements with 2 to 4 pounds 
total of diammonium phosphate and 
Super Food per 1,000 gallons. He also 
adds the label rate of Cerevit, a yeast 
vitamin preparation. 


Indigenous veteran 
Among Oregon winemakers, wine- 
maker Steve Doerner of Cristom 
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Vineyards (near Salem) has a long 
track record of working with sponta- 
neous fermentations. A UC Davis bio- 
chemistry graduate, he began experi- 
menting with IF in 1978, when he 
began his winemaking career in 
California. 

In 1992, he brought the technology 
to Cristom when it opened. “I used 
some (indigenous yeast) that first year 
and also used some commercial yeast 
just to confirm that I like the wild yeast 
better. Now I hardly ever use commer- 
cial yeast, except in emergencies.” In 
1999, he fermented 100 tons of Pinot 
Noir using IF. 

Like Bagnall, Doerner has had 
much less success using IF on white 
wines than on Pinot Noir. “Not flavor- 
wise, just in getting the job done. 
We've had stuck fermentations, or the 
malolactic won't go.” 


Bad yeasts can be good, too 

Doerner, who, like Bagnall, prefers 
the complexities of flavor and bou- 
quet that wild yeast bring to wine, 
thinks that even unwanted yeast 
strains in wild fermentations make a 
contribution. “Even the not-so-good 
yeasts produce some off-odors in the 
beginning, but in small quantities 
most of it is blown off (by the carbon 
dioxide). I think what’s not blown off 
actually adds to the complexity of the 
wine.” 

Another reason native fermenta- 
tions produce more elaborate chemis- 
tries is because several good yeast 
strains are doing the work and then 
dying off at different times, depending 
on alcohol and pH levels. 

Under IF conditions, several non- 
wine yeast strains start things rolling 
before being overpowered by the 
Saccharomyces, according to Doerner. 
Since sulfur dioxide will also arrest the 
growth of desired yeast strains, it can- 
not be added in the same quantities 
prior to fermentation, as is the case 
when using commercial strains. 
Doerner will add small amounts of SO, 
(50 ppm), however — just enough to 
kill unwanted bacteria, which are 
much more sensitive to it. 
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Just relax 

“When off-odors develop, many 
first-time IF users panic and back off 
and add 
Doerner says. “If you haven’t done it 


commercial cultures,” 
before, it can get a little scary. You get a 
lot of odd things in the beginning and 
a lot of people don’t want to wait 
throueh that) period: They start 
smelling something they don’t like and 
start inoculating.” 

Doerner believes that, while not 
great in numbers, beneficial wine 
yeasts do exist on grape skins. “They 
didn’t just evolve on equipment.” 
Proof of this, he says, actually unfolded 
in 1999 when the brand new Lemelson 
Winery in Carlton, OR, successfully 
fermented Pinot Noir using the IF 
approach. 

“True wine yeasts are there on skins, 
but they’re not very good competitors 
with the other microbes because the 
aerobic conditions aren’t right for 
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them. It’s only low pH, anaerobic, 
warm, alcoholic conditions of fermen- 
tations where natural selection allows 
true wine yeasts to proliferate.” 


Only one bad experience 

Doerner has had only one bad experi- 
ence with an IF fermentation gone wrong 
— a small 1.5-ton batch that he cleaned 
up with commercial yeast about one- 
third of the way through fermentation. 
“It was my safety net. You put in a big 
population of hearty (commercial) yeast 
and it overwhelms the native yeast and 
blows off the off-aromas. In this case it 
was a little too late and I have a wine I’m 
not real happy with.” 

Another reason Doerner likes wild 
yeast is that they are slow fermenters. 
“T believe you have only one chance of 
getting whatever flavors are in the 
skins, and the longer the contact time 
during fermentation, the more com- 
plex the wines.” 
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Doerner doesn’t use the cold soak 
method or hold the wine after fermen- 
tation to keep his yeast strains in con- 
tact with wine as long as possible. “I 
don’t think my wines are in the tanks 
any longer than anyone else’s, but I 
think the fermentation is active for a 
longer period of time,” he says. 

David Mills, UC Davis assistant 
professor of enology, is a microbiolo- 
gist who is developing techniques to 
monitor microbes, both yeasts and bac- 
teria, involved in wine fermentations. 
He reports there’s a whole new field of 
tools available using DNA analysis. 

“A lot of these interactions we don’t 
understand yet,” says Mills. He adds 
that, since numerous variables present 
themselves when making wine with 
wild yeast strains, winemakers em- 
ploying spontaneous fermentations 
should have a good background in 
microbiology, especially how to recog- 
nize developing problems. 
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“If enough acetic acid is produced,” 
adds Mills, “it’s going to be very diffi- 
cult to establish even an inoculated 
population. Judicious use of a micro- 
scope will tell winemakers immedi- 
ately when bacteria populations are 
building up.” 

Mills suggests that while some of 
the yeast strains present on grape 
skins do become involved in sponta- 
neous fermentations, S. cerevisiae are 
not overly abundant. However, if 
skins are broken prior to grapes com- 
ing into the winery, the juice will 
attract higher quantities of S. cere- 
visiae. It’s possible, he adds, that some 
of the unique compounds present in 
spontaneous fermentations are pro- 
duced by Saccharomyces which has 
been stressed from the competition 
from wild yeast. 

Other non-wine yeasts that can 
enter into play during spontaneous fer- 
mentations include Candida, Metschnik- 
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owia, and Pichia. Bacteria include 
species that produce lactic acid and 
acetic acid. 

“Grape juice is an ideal growing 
medium for S. cerevisiae,” Mills says. 
“Eventually Saccharomyces should 
dominate and produce enough 
ethanol to kill everything else that’s 
there.” 

Winemakers who decide to follow 
an inoculated fermentation with a 
spontaneous one the next season have 
yet another concern, adds Mills. If the 
inoculated yeast is vigorous, and per- 
sists in the winery, then it may domi- 
nate a fermentation in a subsequent 
year. However, it is more likely that 
inoculated fermentations (and _ the 
build-up of the inoculated yeast popu- 
lation in the winery) will “contami- 
nate” spontaneous fermentations at- 
tempted in the same winery in the 
same year. In other words, it may be 
hard to keep the inoculated strain from 
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jumping into other spontaneous fer- 
mentations unless you are very rigor- 
ous about separation of fermentations 
and sanitation. 

Watson notes that with so much 
research going on today, winemakers 
will someday know what flavor/aroma 
contributions different wine yeast can 
produce. With that knowledge, it may 
be possible to select a combination of 
desirable wine yeast strains to enhance 
wine complexity. 

That being the case, he wonders 
why anybody would want to conduct 
an indigenous fermentation, with all of 
its risks and variables, when he or she 
could simply purchase the yeast 
strains that produce the compounds 
being sought. 

As for winemakers who contend 
that indigenous fermentation imparts 
unique properties only their vineyard 
could create, Watson insists that has 
yet to be proven. a 
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FUSION CUISINE AND WINE MATCHING 


Randal Caparoso, 
Roy’s Restaurants, Honolulu, HI 


few years ago, a well-meaning 

consumer had the temerity to 

take some of Hawaii’s new fusion 

chefs to task in one of our daily 
newspaper's editorial pages. “Pacific 
Rim food is overdone,” he opined. “It 
is a ridiculous experiment gone 
awry... bizarre ... complicated ... frou 
frou!” And he wasn’t nearly so kind 
between the dots! 

Although I’ve worked with and 
actively supported pretty much the 
best of Hawaii's new chefs, I can’t say 
that I found the letter-writer’s com- 
ments particularly hurtful. For one 
thing, sometimes it’s true — the new 
island cooking can be bizarre. For 
another, if this is the kind of cooking 
that captures the fancy of island visi- 
tors and locals alike — not to mention 
the lion’s share of international press 
— it would be foolish for even the 
least-talented chefs and restaurateurs 
not to incorporate these new ideas. 

The ironic thing, as most food cul- 
turists observe, is that there is virtually 
no cuisine in this world that does not 
represent some kind of fusion. The 
Italian cooking that we know today has 
evolved at an incredible pace since the 
19th century, influenced by foodstuffs 
and techniques borrowed from all over 
the Mediterranean, and from as far 
away as China and the U.S. The vari- 
ous cuisines of India, China, Thailand, 
Vietnam, and the rest of Asia result 


Overdone or 
half-baked? 


from people utilizing everything at 
their disposal, including what they’ve 
absorbed from neighboring countries 
and cultures. 

In U.S. markets, sushi, spring rolls, 
streudel, pizza, pierogi, felafel, and 
rellenos are often sold side by side with 
nary a raised brow. These foods may 
bear little resemblance to foods of the 
same name in their original countries 
— and for good reason: They’ve been 
thoroughly melted, or Americanized, 
into a larger pot. It is always a matter 
of time before food “traditions” begin 
to fuse.” 

What I have found particularly inter- 
esting about the occasional criticism of 
Hawaii's own rapidly evolving cuisine 
has been the response to similar devel- 
opments in other parts of the world. 

When I visited Australia a few years 
ago, for instance, I expected to find 
classy wine and maybe some classically- 
defined foods with an Anglo-Aussie 
bent. What I found instead were scores 
of well-trained chefs applying a host of 
East-West, North-South, cross-cultural 
approaches to an enviable range of 
meats, seafoods, and produce for a 
proud and appreciative populace. And 
why not? For a country whose cuisine 
was recently known for little beyond 
roast lamb and a black yeast paste called 
vegemite, dishes like Tasmanian rock 
oyster in ginger black bean beurre blanc 
or wallaby roulade with native warrigal 
spinach chips amount to an exciting pro- 
gression in imagination and regional 
self-realization. 


On the opposite side of the globe, 
Californian, Asian, and Mediterranean 
influences have been coming together 
to form an even more peculiar culinary 
movement known as “modern British 
cuisine.” A recent Decanter magazine 
quoted one of the movement's ring- 
leaders, Anthony Worral Thompson, 
who explained: “Most modern British 
chefs have trained at a serious French 
level and gained a good understanding 
of food, what works together and how 
it works. When you’ve got that, you 
can experiment.” 

According to Thompson, this recent 
movement has grown out of a “plunder- 
ing” of ideas and ingredients — Thai 
spices, Japanese soy, Irish oysters, Italian 
Parmesan, French truffle oil, Old English 
puddings, Baltic herring, and so on — 
until, “It’s only a question of time before 
‘theirs’ becomes ‘ours.’” Call it progress, 
or even gastronomic plagiarism — the 
important thing for Thompson is that, 
“It’s great to have an identity and restau- 
rants we can be proud of.” 

Sound familiar? Disparate places, 
using different ingredients, building 
upon different (or indifferent) tradi- 
tions, all of it amounting to the same 
fortunes we have found in the 
Hawaiian islands: new levels of culi- 
nary self-respect, and the commercial 
success that comes with it. 

Are the world’s newly defined 
“regional” cooking styles half-baked or 
overdone? I’m not sure if either is possible. 
While perhaps not as eclectic as Hawaii, 
virtually the entire North American conti- 
nent is, after all, a melting pot. 

Americans have _ never really 
needed to “plunder” other traditions; 
they live and breathe them. I recently 
saw a book on Southern Appalachian 
cooking (Joseph Dabney’s Smokehouse 
Ham, Spoon Bread, and Scuppernong 
Wine) that described itself as “a cele- 
bration of foodlore handed down from 
Scotland, England, Ireland, Germany, 
and the Cherokee Nation.” If that’s not 
fusion cooking, I don’t know what is. 

Cultural crossings beyond the pre- 
viously known bounds have been the 
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norm for such a long time, we’d be 
remiss if we didn’t make the most of 
them! From the wine perspective, the 
cultural needs and commercial ramifi- 
cations associated with the latest and 
most visible variations of this tradition 
have resulted in two things: 

e A stronger need to expand our 
taste for globally sourced wines to 
match this growing culinary diversity. 

e Gravitation to wines tailored 
towards affinity with a wider range of 
foods, rather than for mere power, 
finesse, regional identity, varietal defi- 
nition, or any other quality factor. 

If you pursue the common strategy 
of establishing product identity 
through key restaurant wine list place- 
ment, you are already well aware of the 
astounding range of wines now being 
aggressively merchandised alongside 
your Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Chardonnay: Teroldego from Trentino, 
Riesling Halbtrocken from the Saar, 
Spatburgunder from the Pfalz, Blau- 
frankisch from Austria and Columbia 
Valley, Cabernet Franc from Chinon 
and Bourgueil, Malbec from Cahors 
and Mendoza, and Grenache, Syrah, 
Mourvedre, Roussanne, Marsanne, 
and Viognier from everywhere from 
McLaren Vale to Edna Valley, Maipo 
Valley, Jumilla in Spain, the Rhéne, and 
the vast expanse of the Languedoc- 
Roussillon. 

Why are restaurateurs subjecting 
consumers to such new-fangled 
regions and varietals? Because of our 
new-fangled foods. Emerging styles of 
fusion cooking can be bewilderingly 
varied — utilizing Thai spices, 
Japanese seasonings, Chinese vegeta- 
bles, Italian herbs, and French-style 
sauce reductions, often in one dish! 
Without going into excessive detail, 
here are some observations, along with 
some of our remedies, to help maintain 
your equilibrium in this dizzying 
world of fusion cuisine: 


1. New fusion cooking is often 
tilted towards chile spices and other 
hot sensations resulting from use of 


peppers, curries, shichimi (Japanese 
“seven-spice”), wasabi, rayu (spicy 
sesame oil), sriracha (Vietnamese and 
Thai chili pastes), kung pao (Chinese 
chili sauce), and peppercorns. These 
are often combined with salty, sweet 
and sour ingredients such as soy, miso, 
hoisin, lemon grass, pickled ginger, 
green papaya, coconut milk, oyster 
sauce, mirin (sweet Japanese rice 
wine), seaweeds, shrimp pastes (such 
as bagoong), fish sauces (patis and 
nuoc mam), as well as fruit and/or 
palm sugar-infused marinades and 
pronounced shellfish stock reductions. 

While not exactly classic matches 
for red Bordeaux and white Burgundy 
varietal types, these types of fusions 
are not necessarily unfriendly to wine. 
More and more Americans are begin- 
ning to appreciate them as being classi- 
cal in their own right — and they need 
wines to go with them. 

Clearly, hot, salty, sweet and sour 
sensations are more easily assimilated 
by either slightly sweet, fruity whites 
balanced by fairly crisp acidity 
(Riesling, or Chenin Blanc from the 
Loire), perceptively tart, dry whites 
(dry style Rieslings and Pinot Gris), or 
fairly light, lively, soft-tannin reds 
(Pinot Noir, Lemberger, Cabernet 
Franc, and some Sangioveses and 
Syrahs) and pinks with lightly acidic 
edges (especially vin gris of Pinot Noir 
or Sangiovese). 

The operative terms are lightness 
(moderate alcohol), tartness (favoring 
combinations of higher acid varietals 
and cold climate vineyards), and fruiti- 
ness (hence, lower tannin reds). 
Interestingly enough, the quality of 
fruitiness is often either overrated or 
underrated. 

For example, in strongly chili- 
spiked food settings, Gewurztraminer, 
Viognier, and Muscat — varietals 
loaded with spicy fruitiness — tend to 
be poor performers because of their 
propensity towards bitter phenolics 
and hot alcohol levels. In dry whites, it 
is possible to overemphasize the 
importance of acidity. Tart-edged 
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Sauvignon Blancs are often too severe, 
lacking the flowery and tropical fruit 
nuances which make varietals like 
Riesling and Pinot Gris easier matches. 

In the case of red wines, low tannin 
is not the sole consideration. Merlot 
and even Gamay, for example, can cer- 
tainly be soft enough, but in the con- 
text of Asian-influenced foods, they 
lack the spicy, perfumed fruit dimen- 
sions — or the savory sense of 
“umami” — which make Pinot Noir, 
Cabernet Franc, and even moderately 
tannic Sangiovese and Syrah-based 
reds even easier fits. 


2. New fusion cooking often 
places soft-textured white fish and 
sweet-meaty shellfish in the context of 
milder (sans heat) spices, and often 
tropical fruit, coconut milk, soy sauce, 
aggressively Asian seasonings (such as 
kaffir lime, cilantro, Chinese five-spice, 
mirin, fish sauces, star anise, and 
licorice basils), slightly bitter vegeta- 
bles (mesclun, eggplant, Chinese mus- 
tards and cabbages, etc.), and even 
traditional Mediterranean elements 
(balsamics, oils, tomato, basil, etc.). 

These dishes tend to be diametri- 
cally opposed to all but the most crisp 
and subtle Chardonnay-based whites. 
We have usually found far easier 
matches in crisp-edged, moderately 
weighted dry whites such as Pinot 
Gris, Albarino, Cortese, Sauvignon 
Blanc, and of course, Rieslings. 

To the extent that many fusion-style 
preparations of fish are finished with 
oils and vinegars rather than butter or 
cream, even mildly acidic, more 
densely structured or even fuller alco- 
hol white varietals can be quite suc- 
cessful companions. These would 
include Pinot Blanc, Tocai Friulano, 
Gruner Veltliner, Fendant, Marsanne, 
Roussanne, Grechetto, Viognier, 
Semillon, and the great variety of 
blends thereof (Marsanne/ Roussanne, 
Marsanne/ Viognier, Chardonnay/ 
Grechetto, Semillon/Sauvignon Blanc, 
Chardonnay /Semillon, et al). 
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niques, advanced technologies and 
economies of scale. 

Our cost savings are being passed on 
to our customers, which is why you will 
save as much as 39% over vines pur- 
chased from our leading competitors. 

These aren’t “potted dormants” 
cleverly disguised as the real thing, as 
certain competitors are attempting to do. 
These are field-grown benchgrafts, grown 
in the most fertile soils in California’s 
Southern San Joaquin Valley. Our quality 
is second to none. 


rootstock rootings, own-rooted plants and cuttings. We have the broadest 


array of grape nursery products available in the industry — all 


competitively priced. 


Vintage Nurseries is proud to be North America’s 


largest producer of dormant field-grown benchgrafts. 


The best product. The best price. Guaranteed. NURSERIES 


A CUT ABOVE 


800-499-9019 © 661-758-4777 


P.O. Box 279 © 27920 McCombs Ave. ¢ Wasco, California 93280 ¢ Fax 661-758-4999 
Northern California Sales Office ¢ 209-523-8036 
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AMORIM & IRMAOS 


AMORIM 


Creating that special, unique wine 
can take a lifetime. In fact, it can take 
many lifetimes. Amorim & Irmaos, a 
family business that goes back a hun- 
dred years, understands that only too 
well. Therefore, creating the perfect 
cork for your special wine is truly the 
company’s passion. 

Twin Top", produced exclusively 
by Amorim & Irmaéos, is a cork 
designed to offer a full range of solu- 
tions and advantages. It is environ- 
mentally friendly, because it is 
biodegradable. It protects wine con- 
sumers, because it reduces the risks of 
contamination. It keeps production 
costs under control due to price sta- 
bility and production efficiency. And 
it preserves all the quality of your 
unique wine — the way only cork can 
do it. 

A high-quality technical cork, Twin 
Top combines the best raw material 
with the vast experience of Amorim, 
one of the world’s leading cork pro- 
ducers. Discs of fine natural cork at 
each end of the Twin Top have been 
subjected to a revolutionary new 
process of “hydrodynamic extraction,” 
called INOS II, which eliminates the 
possibility of contaminants. 

Reliable production makes it possi- 
ble to market this cork at affordable, 
stable prices, without giving up the 
superior quality required for premium 
wine. 

Anything less than a Twin Top is ... 
not so perfect. 

For more information, contact: 

Amorin Cork America 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. #1, 

Napa, CA 94558 


tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 
PLEASE SEE THE AMORIM & IRMAOS AD, PAGE 40. 


CALIBER WINE GROUP 

The Caliber Wine Group — a trusted 
supplier to the wine industry since 1982 
— offers a full range of top-quality wine 
bottles manufactured domestically by 
Ball Foster Glass, one of the world’s 
largest producers of glass containers. 

The Caliber Wine Group is a leader 
in custom bottle design and maintains 
strong supplier alliances with manu- 
facturers across the globe to provide 
customers with the utmost in selec- 
tion, style, and quality. 

Caliber offers customers a complete 
range of mid-push-up bottles, combining 
U.S. manufacturing efficiency with the 
elegance of the push-up, to create a bottle 
with high style at a competitive cost. 

Samples of three new styles and 
Caliber’s new French green bottles 
will be going out to customers — or 
call for details. 

For more information, contact: 

Caliber Wine Group 

603 Indiana, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 800/374-6594 or 707/747-1055; 

fax: 707/747-1064 
PLEASE SEE THE CALIBER WINE GROUP AD, PAGE 15. 


CANALS CAPSULES 
_ Canals Capsules 


(CC) is one of the 
largest producers 
of capsules in the 
world. With this 
size comes techno- 
logical and produc- 
tion advantages most 
evident in the de- 
velopment of a near- 
ly tamper-proof 
capsule, the Top 
Cap®. 

The Top Cap® cap- 
sule features a built-in stainless steel pro- 
tective disk and is available in poly- 
laminate, PVC, and a new short 
version of the PVC capsule designed 
for flange bottles. This new S Cap® is 
virtually invisible on the bottle to 
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maintain the look of wax or top dots 
without compromising product safety. 

Canals Capsules offer consumers 
and wineries some of the best protec- 
tion available from traditional cap- 
sules. The Top Cap® capsule is applied 
with traditional equipment. New auto- 
matic capsule applicators have been 
developed for the S Cap*. 

For more information, contact: 

Canals Capsules USA LLC 

447 Hudson St., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707-433-4398; fax: 707-433-4361 

e-mail: info@canalscapsules.com 
PLEASE SEE THE CANALS CAPSULES AD, PAGE 41. 


SABATE USA, INC. 


SABATE 


A division of Sabaté SA, the world’s 
second largest cork manufacturer, Sabaté 
USA opened in 1995 to meet the U.S. 
market demand for high-quality natural 
cork and alternative wine closures. 

A fully integrated company, Sabaté 
controls cork quality from forest to the 
bottle. Sabaté’s products include still 
and sparkling wine closures: natural, 
colmated, and Altec®. 

Altec, one of the fastest growing 
alternative closure products on the 
market, was developed to provide the 
wine industry with a leak and taint- 
proof cork-based closure. Rigorously 
tested over 10 years and endorsed by 
winemakers throughout the world, 
Altec is expected to set new sales 
records in 2000 with sales forecasts of 
one billion units for the year. 

Sabaté offers ink printing and fire 
branding on the sides and on both 
ends of its closures. 

For more information, contact: 

Sabaté USA, Inc. 

2040 Union St., San Francisco, CA 94123 

tel: 415/922-9066; fax: 415/922-9082 

email: sabateusa@sabate.com 

website: www.sabate.com 
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CALISTOGA PRESS 


Calistoga Press has been producing 
wine labels and other quality printed 
materials for small to medium-sized 
wineries for more than two decades. 


Calistoga Press offers a full range of 
commercial/specialty printing services 
to wine-related industries, with in- 
house digital and conventional prep, 
printing, foil stamping, embossing, die 
cutting, and coating. Service has always 
been a company strong point, and the 
staff believes that no one tries harder to 
meet the client’s needs than the profes- 
sionals at Calistoga Press. 

For more information, contact: 

Calistoga Press 

3582 N. Main St., Kelseyville, CA 95451 

tel: 707/279-1314; fax: 707/279-0266 

email: calpress@pacific.net 
PLEASE SEE CALISTOGA PRESS AD, PAGE 62. 


THE CHINET COMPANY 


After all the effort you put into cre- 
ating a wine of distinction, shouldn’t 
its package continue this careful han- 
dling? The Chinet Company manufac- 
tures Spring Cushion® lay-down bottle 
trays that treat your wine with respect. 
Wine should spend its journey from 
winery to storage to market lying on 
its side, just as it is cellared. 


The r hime company 


Several case-count options are avail- 
able for laying bottles down in molded 
fiber trays in the primary shipment 
case. This method has been time-tested 
for 15 years in France and is now avail- 
able to makers of fine wine in the U.S. 
The cork stays moist throughout ship- 
ment and storage, and the buyer enjoys 
a grand presentation when opening and 
displaying the lay-down case. 

The Chinet Co. is a national quality 
and value leader in molded fiber prod- 
ucts. Its high manufacturing standards 
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and its ISO 9002 certification show a com- 
mitment to fine products. Now the com- 
pany is producing wine-bottle packaging 
in Washington state and is in position to 
contribute to the long-term growth of the 
wine industry on the West Coast. 

Treat your wine like the special product 
that it is; lay it down in Spring Cushion” 
bottle trays from The Chinet Co. 

For more information, contact: 

The Chinet Company 

PO Box 460, 3715 Chelan Hwy 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

tel: 509/663-8537; fax: 509/662-1023 
PLEASE SEE THE CHINET CO. AD, PAGE 48. 


CORK SUPPLY USA, INC. 

Cork Supply USA (CSU) is one of 
America’s leading suppliers of pre- 
mium wine cork. CSU and Global 
Quality Assurance, its laboratory in 
Portugal are ISO 9002 certified. 

CSU products include Alpha corks 
(hydrogen peroxide wash), Natura 
corks (potassium metabisulfite wash), 
1+1 corks, colmated corks, sparkling 
wine corks, and large diameter corks for 
oversize bottles. Designs may be printed 
or firebranded (even on cork ends). 

Successfully introduced several 
years ago, the NOMACORC synthetic 
core is proving to be a superb alterna- 
tive closure. Manufactured in the U.S. 
of co-extruded polyolefins, NOMA- 
CORC inserts consistently, seals effec- 
tively, is sensorily neutral, and is easily 
removed from the wine bottle. 

New in 2000 is the use of solid phase 
micro-extraction (SPME) to detect TCA in 
cork lots. CSU’s Portuguese Global 
Quality Assurance laboratory has 
installed a GC/MS to scientifically qual- 
ify cork lots before purchase. Further- 
more, as a Cork Quality Council member, 
CSU does additional SPME testing at a 
local enological laboratory to assure cus- 
tomers of the cleanest cork lots. 

CSU has added inspection tables into 
the production system to allow a final 
check of all corks immediately prior to 
bagging for shipment to wineries. An 
expanded Triple Quality Assurance 
Program, along with a modern, highly 
technical production system and 
responsive customer service, insures 
consistent, superior cork quality and on- 
time deliveries to CSU customers. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Supply USA, Inc. 

537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-0353; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: sales@corksupplyusa.com 


website: www.corksupplyusa.com 
PLEASE SEE THE CORK SUPPLY AD, PAGE 26. 


JEFFREY CALDEWEY 


DESIGN & MARKETING 


Jeffrey Caldewey heads a full ser- 
vice agency (JCD&M) specializing in 
brand identity, package design, image 
development, and market support of 
“consumable luxury brands.” Clients 
range in size from mass marketers to 
boutique wineries. 
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Caldewey states, “In a world of lux- 
ury consumption, wine has become a 
primary cultural icon. It reflects a nobler 
era venerating the virtues of an artisan- 
made product, produced from hand- 
tilled soil, in rhythm with the seasons.” 

The idea of personality is at the core 
of Caldewey’s designs as they trans- 
late the personal vision of the client 
into a highly desirable, world-class 
brand. The key is to add value to the 
brand by giving it a sense of mystique. 

“All aspects of brand development 
stem from the packaging,” explains 
Caldewey. “It is part symbol, part mem- 
ory, and part storytelling. A successful 
package can be defined by both visual 
and textural cues. The ‘look’ must be 
dramatic and elegant, earthy and 
romantic. The ‘feel’ must be substantial 
— exuding both style and substance.” 

“Not only does the package person- 
ify the personality of the product; it 
has the power to transform our own 
sense of identity.” 

For more information, contact: 

Jeffrey Caldewey Design & Marketing 

5301 Redwood Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-6666; fax: 707/252-6742 
PLEASE SEE JEFFREY CALDEWEY AD, PAGE 53. 
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CALIFORNIA GLASS COMPANY 


California Glass Company and its 
affiliates offer a comprehensive range 
of packaging goods and services to the 
wine industry, both nationally and 
internationally. It represents Owens- 
Illinois Inc. and Ball Foster, the largest 
North American manufacturers of 
wine containers, and offers private and 
stock molds from numerous European 
and domestic manufacturers. 

The combined companies maintain 
one of the largest sales and support 
staffs in the U.S. to address the needs 
of the wine industry. Technical service 
representatives are available to trou- 
bleshoot line problems. An in-house 
graphics department can, in conjunc- 
tion with your graphic design firm, 
turn artwork into a printed carton 
with minimum lead-time. 

The array of products includes bot- 
tles, wine glasses, label and case-seal 
adhesives, tin and polylaminate cap- 
sules, plain and branded corks, includ- 
ing DuoDisk” technical corks, specialty 
corrugated cartons, and basket carriers. 
Services include ACL decorating of 
glassware and bottles, up to three colors 
on both sides. Any PMS color including 
bright metallics can be matched. 

The Cal Glass family of companies is 
the exclusive West Coast source for the 
Avery Dennison Clear Advantage” label, 


a patented heat-transfer decoration, with — 


four-color process and photographic 
image capabilities. Direct-print up to six 
colors including bright metallics. Clear 
Advantage” is pasteurizable, scratch, 
chemical, and fade-resistant. 

For more information, contact: 

California Glass Company 

tel: 510/635-7700; fax: 510/638-7624 

For domestic wine packaging, 


contact Guy Gianino (ex 169); 
imported wine packaging, Cindy Silvani 
(ex 122); corks, capsules, and adhesives, 
Kim Murphy (ex159); stemware and 
decorated glass, Karen Stanley (ex162); 
cartons and graphics, Sean Tachco (ex124). 
For more information, contact: 
Pacific Coast Container, Inc. (WA) 
Bernie Petays or Gary McMahon 
tel: 360/892-3451; fax: 360/892-4955 
website: www.CalGlass-PCC.com 

PLEASE SEE THE CALIFORNIA GLASS AD, PAGE 23. 


BLAKE PRINTERY 


Blake Printery is a leading supplier 
of wine labels and is celebrating its 50" 
anniversary. From its production facil- 
ities on California’s central coast, 
Blake Printery serves large and small 
wineries all over the world. 

Blake Printery’s expert staff helps 
clients in the development of beauti- 
ful, practical, and cost-effective pres- 
sure-sensitive and glue-applied labels. 
Award-winning craftspeople bring the 
same high standards of quality and 
consistency to both. 


: 


The company’s ability to print up to 
11 colors of ink in one pass — along 
with its hot foil stamping, embossing, 
and die cutting — allows Blake 
Printery to accommodate both short 
and long runs easily. The company 
also has laminating and rotary screen 
printing capabilities, and it can print 
on both paper and transparent film. 

Call Blake Printery for a free, no- 
obligation wine label information 
packet and for answers to any wine 
label question. Or visit its website for 
an on-line quotation. 

For more information, contact: 

Blake Printery 

2222 Beebee St., San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

tel: 805/543-6824; fax: 805/543-2982 
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email: mikeglavin@blakeprintery.com 
website: www.blakeprintery.com 


VBS INDUSTRIES 


It’s time to protect your wine with 
the LCI LN2 injection system from 
VBS Industries. The LCI liquid nitro- 
gen injection system is a critical com- 
ponent for today’s quality-conscious 
winery. Dosing an empty wine bottle 
with liquid nitrogen reduces the oxy- 
gen content by up to 90%. In the 
absence of oxygen, shelf life is 
extended and wine maintains its true 
color and flavor. The LCI liquid nitro- 
gen injection system from VBS is one 
of the best inerting methods available. 

The LCI system is easy to install and 
operate. VBS engineers incorporated 
more than 14 design innovations to 
make this straight-forward, low-mainte- 
nance unit. A unique internal design 
ensures that each bottle receives an accu- 
rate, precise dose of liquid nitrogen. 

A compact two-inch by nine-inch 
dosing head and a flexible dosing arm 
allow the LCI to be installed anywhere 
on the bottling line. 

The VBS LCI system is pre-evacu- 
ated, so an on-site vacuum pump is 
unnecessary. The daily shut-down pro- 
cedure is as simple as closing one valve. 

Many large wineries have been 
using liquid nitrogen injection for 
years. With VBS, dosing is easier and 
more affordable than ever before. It’s 
time to take advantage of nitrogen 
injection at your winery. 

For more information, contact: 

VBS Industries, Inc. 

808 E McGilincey, Campbell, CA 95008 

tel: 408/371-3303; fax: 408/371-3320 

website: www.vbsflex.com 
PLEASE SEE THE VBS AD, PAGE 60. 
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NEENAH PAPER 


Finally, the quality of label paper has 
caught up to high quality wines with 
CLASSIC® Wine Label papers by 
Neenah Paper. Neenah Paper’s history 
goes back almost as far as America’s 
established winemaking industry. 

CLASSIC® Wine Label papers were 
developed with winemakers in mind, 
paying special attention to demands of 
wine-label printing applications: litho- 
graphy, foil stamping, embossing, 
engraving, and die-cutting. CLASSIC* 
Wine Label papers are available in 
four finishes and in five CLASSIC® 
colors, including a recycled white with 
30% post-consumer waste. 

CLASSIC® Wine Label papers are 
made with a proprietary blend of 
additives that provide a hard printing 
surface for excellent ink holdout. Each 
is produced with a high level of 
dimensional stability, ensuring precise 
registration. The blend of premium 
fibers adds greater internal strength 
for labels that cut cleanly and strip-out 
well. Finally, the sheet structure 
allows for proper penetration of glue 
— labels will adhere properly, reduc- 
ing the possibility of curl or flagging. 

CLASSIC* Wine Label papers are 
about much more than just labels. The 
collection is an extension of the 
CLASSIC® brand of Neenah Papers, so 
winemakers, designers, and printers 
can develop a cohesive look across an 
entire program of marketing collateral 
with hangtags, stationery, direct mail, 
point-of-purchase, and brochures. 

For more information, contact: 
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Neenah Paper 
tel: 800/558-5061 (ext. 6) 
website: www.neenahpaper.com 


PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 


Pickering Winery Supply distributes 
wine corks from Heinrich Gultig in 
Germany, champagne corks from 
T.E.S.A in Spain, and tin capsules from 
VKN-Nackenheim, Germany. 

Gultig’s natural corks originate from 
its factories in Portugal overseen by 
Gultig personnel. Duplicate and more 
extensive QA is carried out in its 
Heilbronn, Germany facility. Gultig’s 
proprietary peroxide-wash, combined 
with its unique resin coating, renders 
these corks the most neutral corks 
available. 

New this year, Gultig offers two- 
disk, individually molded Twinlines, 
pre-treated and sterilized by the 
Gultig Pro System. This unique 
process submits the disks and the 
granulated particles to over 120° C of 
steam pressure. No other process uti- 
lizes such a high temperature to elimi- 
nate mold spores and bacteria that can 
lead to “off favors’ or oft tastes.” 
Coated with the proven “resin coat- 
ing,” the result is an all-but-neutral 
stopper. 

Gultig delivers cork orders by air to 
the West Coast every weekend, arriv- 
ing at the customer’s door within days 
of passing outgoing QA in Heilbronn. 

T.E.S.A. champagne corks are indi- 
vidually molded using the finest cork 
wood available. Corks may be shipped 
by air at the customer’s request. 

VKN offers tin capsules from 100 
microns and thicker. Its abrasion- 
resistant coating protects your logo 
from scuffing when bottles are packed 
and shipped neck down. Four-color 
side printing, colored side embossing 
— a lost art retrieved by VKN engi- 
neers —and serrated capsule skirts 
offer almost limitless design possibili- 
ties for the exciting new packages 
competing for shelf space in today’s 
market. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 
PLEASE SEE THE PICKERING AD, PAGE 16. 
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PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER 
mF 


A long-established, old-line com- 
pany, Pacific Western Container 
(PWC) of Santa Ana, CA, has sup- 
ported the wine industry for many 
years. Today, you will find the same 
hands-on style of customer-oriented 
service and dependably high-quality 
products that exemplify PWC’s 50- 
year family tradition in the corrugated 
container industry. 

As a manufacturer, PWC offers a 
large line of standard containers, such 
as folding cartons, wine carriers, and 
UPS-approved wine shipping packs. 
For custom containers or point-of-pur- 
chase displays, PWC staff are experts 
at solving packaging challenges for 
customers, from creative design solu- 
tions, through prototype, to produc- 
tion of the final carton. 

An innovator in packaging design 
and manufacturing of wine gift boxes 
for tasting rooms and retail wine out- 
lets, PWC received the bronze award 
in the Wine Gift Carton category at the 
1999 first Annual Global Wine 
Packaging & Merchandising Design 
awards for its hexagonal one-bottle 
gift box. There is also tremendous 
interest in PWC’s new Cathedral wine 
box design. 

Pacific Western Container also man- 
ufactures specialty agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as vine protectors, tree pro- 
tectors, and other items. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Western Container 

Tim Bynon 

1535 E. Edinger Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92705 

tel: 800/241-3513, 714/547-9266, ex 3006 

fax: 714/953-9270 

e-mail: pwc@pacificwestern.com 

website: www.pacificwestern.com 
PLEASE SEE THE PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER AD, 
PAGE 63. 
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ITALCORK, INC. 


Italcork, Inc., is the exclusive distrib- 
utor of premium Sardinian cork to 
prestigious wineries in the U.S., 
Canada, and Mexico. Italcork’s associ- 
ation with Sugherificio Ganau, one of 
the finest suppliers of Sardinian cork, 
ensures consistency in a product 
dependent on quality for success. 

Ganau offers strict quality control 
from the forest to the factory, compli- 
mented by the revolutionary TF-99.9 
cleaning process. This proprietary, 
state-of-the-art sterilization process 
is totally organic and ensures 99.9% 
neutral natural corks. The unique 
process is performed on the individ- 
ual corks and done before, and in 
addition to, the H2O2 or metabisul- 
phite wash. After years of extensive 
testing with major research insti- 
tutes, universities, and top wineries, 
Ganau has declared this process 
effective in eliminating impurities 
from cork. 

The president, Carla Nicole De 
Petris, has restructured Italcork to 
improve customer service and estab- 
lish strict quality control. After 
lengthy research, Italcork has insti- 
tuted a new lubrication process. 

New to the company is Curtis 
Carleton, Vice President of Sales and 
Marketing, who comes to Italcork with 
over 20 years of experience in market- 
ing, sales, management, and distribu- 
tion; working with companies ranging 
from small to very large. His commit- 
ment to excellence in customer service 
fits in with Italcork’s philosophy and 
dedication to its customers. 

For more information, contact: 


Italcork, Inc. 
21707 8th Street East, Unit 16 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
tel: 707/939-1774; fax: 707/939-0671 
email: info@italcork.com 
website: www.italcork.com 

PLEASE SEE THE ITALCORK AD, PAGE 93. 


DEMPTOS GLASS CO. 


Demptos Glass provides total 
packaging solutions to the wine 
industry. The ability to truly under- 
stand the client’s needs and then inte- 
grate them with the most advanced 
technical and creative packaging 
options in the world creates unique 
opportunities for its customers. This 
is made possible by the seamless 
cooperation between the client and 
Demptos’ staff, and its specialized 
partner-suppliers. 

More and more premium products 
require very unique glass characteristics 
in terms of clarity, weight, and cosmetic 
appearance, or special decoration like 
silk-screening or clear labels. Demptos 
has extensive experience in guiding 
clients and manufacturers through the 
complexities of these issues. 

Demptos has developed hundreds of 
private custom glass molds, ranging from 
simple to highly complex shapes. With 
over 3,000 stock molds, Demptos can pro- 
vide all your glass requirements, from 
cost-competitive large volumes to high 
added-value specialties. 

Introduction of antique green and 
cobalt blue glass domestically, as well 
as the flange finish bottle, shows that 
Demptos is a highly innovative com- 
pany. Demptos also offers hard-to-find 
bottle sizes ranging from 375ml to 27 
liter. 

Let Demptos Glass provide your 
packaging solution. The company will 
handle your logistics and paperwork, 
store, conduct in-depth quality control 
checks, finance, repack, contract-deco- 
rate, and provide delivery. 

For more information, contact: 

West Coast and Western Canada 

Demptos Glass Co. LLC 

Paul Frommelt, Jim Gleeson, Diane Anstey 

650 Airpark Rd., Ste. A, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-1000; fax: 707/252-3437 

East Coast, Midwest, and South 

3651 Collins Ln., Louisville, KY 40245 
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tel: 502/394-9298: fax: 502/394-9109 
PLEASE SEE THE DEMPTOS GLASS AD, PAGE 43. 


RAMONDIN, USA, INC. 


Ramondin is your best choice for tin 
capsules. This is Ramondin’s only 
product, and the experts at its factory 
have been manufacturing capsules for 
wine bottles for over 100 years. 
Ramondin considers tin the best mate- 
rial for performance and creative 
integrity. The flexibility of tin makes 
for a smooth finish on your bottle, 
without seams and wrinkles. 

Ramondin’s factory is one of the 
most modern in the world, with a new 
generation of machines that can do 
amazing things with paint, providing 
an additional canvas for artistic 
expression on your wine bottles. 

Not only is Ramondin quality 
unequaled in the world of wine cap- 
sules ... its service is the best. That’s 
because there are no brokers and no 
middlemen. Ramondin staff knows 
the status of your orders from the first 
day until delivery. Ramondin is at 
your service! “Give us a call!” 

For more information, contact: 


Ramondin USA, Inc. 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. G 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/944-2277; fax: 707/257-1408 
PLEASE SEE THE RAMONDIN AD, PAGE 27. 


GORDON GRAPHICS 


Gordon Graphics provides award- 
winning labels to the wine industry 
and maintains one of the highest stan- 
dards of quality and service. Gordon 
Graphics’ goal is to produce great 
looking packaging that sells wine, 
whether with glue-on or pressure-sen- 
sitive labels. 

Gordon Graphics is committed to 
printing excellence and has made 
major sheet fed and pressure-sensitive 
equipment installations in each of the 
last three years to better service both 
medium and large wineries. 

For more information, contact: 

Gordon Graphics 

15 Digital Dr., Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 415/883-0455; fax: 415/883-5124 
PLEASE SEE THE GORDON GRAPHICS AD, PAGE 37. 
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LAFITTE CORK AND CAPSULE 


Lafitte Cork and Capsule, Inc., is 
one of the leading companies in 
California supplying natural corks 
and quality capsules. 

Lafitte Cork and Capsule is a sub- 
sidiary of Lafitte Industries along with 
Lafitte Cork Portugal, an ISO 9002-cer- 
tified cork manufacturer producing 
and distributing more than 400 million 
corks around the world. 

Extensive quality control proce- 
dures and an on-site $4 million inven- 
tory are making Lafitte one of the most 
reliable and competitive cork suppli- 
ers in the industry. 

Lafitte capsules are produced in France 
by C.MLE. (Coliege Metalco Emballage). 
These are high quality PVC, tin, and 
polylam capsules, which offer unique 
printing reproduction, such as nine-color 
decorated PVC capsules. 

In addition, a new, all metal ECO- 
CAP capsule, provides the perfor- 
mance of tin capsules with 20% sav- 
ings on price. 

For more information, contact: 

Lafitte Cork and Capsule 

45 Executive Court, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 800/343-CORK, 707/258-2675 

fax: 707/258-0558 

e-mail: sales@lafitte-usa.com 

website: www.lafitte-usa.com 
PLEASE SEE THE LAFITTE CORK AND CAPSULE AD, 
PAGE 45. 


SCOTT LABORATORIES 


Scott Labs began work with natural 
cork almost a quarter century ago with 
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a commitment to quality and innova- 
tion. Milestones along the way include 
the first laboratory-driven quality con- 
trol program (1978) and the first bale- 
by-bale sensory testing (1985). More 
recently, Scott installed a new cork 
processing facility (1998) in California 
and received ISO 9002 approval (1999) 
for its plant and laboratory. 

In 1996, Scott Labs instituted a new 
lab and warehouse system in Portugal. 
Each and every bale is opened and 
tested before shipment. ISO 9002 
approval for this facility was received 
in May 2000. 

With other Cork Quality Council 
members, Scott Labs co-sponsored 
the SPME/TCA research done at ETS 
Labs presented’ at the 1999 ASE V 
Annual Meeting. Scott began a survey 
of its entire California inventory for 
TCA using the applied SPME technol- 
ogy at ETS in December 1999.) The 
survey involved testing corks from 
each and every bale and was com- 
pleted in February 2000. Scott has 
continued this testing on all incoming 
bales. 

Scott is the North American distrib- 
utor for Relvas champagne corks. 
Relvas has processing facilities in both 
the center and north of Portugal. 
Relvas is vertically integrated. This 
feature allows Relvas a unique ability 
to exercise control over taint and other 
quality factors. 

Scott Labs is also the distributor for 
SupremeCorq®. As the pioneer leader 
in the synthetic closure market, 
SupremeCorq holds ten worldwide 
patents. Now in its eighth year, 
SupremeCorgs have been used 
successfully by over 400 wineries. In 
1998, the well-accepted “traditional” 
SupremeCorq was joined by the 
SupremeCorg T-Top™. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 800/821-7254 or 707/765-6666 

fax: 707/765-6674 

email: info@scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

1845 Sandstone Manor #14 

Pickering, ONT Canada L1W3X9 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 

email: info@scottlabsltd.com 
PLEASE SEE THE SCOTT LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 91. 
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SAVERGLASS, INC. 


Saverglass, Inc., manufactures ultra- 
premium bottles in specialty colors 
and shapes. Located in France, 
Saverglass produces bottles from 20m. 
to six liters in seven different colors 
with creativity and quality. 

Saverglass, Inc., is the subsidiary in the 
US., with stocks warehoused locally for 
immediate shipment. Many known 
shapes were created by Saver in France, 
making it an industry leader with a high- 
quality image. But they do not stop cre- 
ating newer and more eccentric shapes, 
such as the new deep-punted La 
Baronne, to be released in summer 2001. 

SaverDec, the expert decorating sector, 
offers all forms of bottle decoration, from 
direct application silk-screening and 
preprinted decaling with highly sophis- 
ticated machinery to hand-applied 
decals, wax seals, and gold decorations 
for the most exclusive products. 

SaverCoat replaces traditional acid- 
etching and offers a rainbow of colors 
to colorize bottles. Robert Mondavi is 
working with this technology for a 
safer, more reliable frosted effect. 

Custom mold creations still distin- 
guish top wineries as unique leaders 
with eye-catching familiarity. Saver- 
glass, Inc., is able to produce small runs 
of 2,500 cases with the highest quality 
assurance to meet the growing need. 

For more information, contact: 

Saverglass, Inc. 

Erica Harrop, Terri Abrahamzon 

860 Napa Valley Corp. Way, Ste. S 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-2930, fax: 707/259-2933 

website: www.Saverglass.com 
PLEASE SEE THE SAVERGLASS AD, PAGE 51. 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST CONTAINER 


Founded in Modesto, CA, in 1973, 
Pacific Southwest Container (PSC) has 
grown from a small family-owned busi- 
ness to a 500,000-square-foot manufac- 
turing facility. PSC designs and produces 
custom product packaging solutions, 
including corrugated, single-face lami- 
nation, protective packaging, and fold- 
ing cartons, for a variety of clients. 

As one of the West Coast's largest 
independent paperboard converters 
and foam fabricators, PSC purchases 
raw materials and supplies on the low- 
est cost basis. PSC manufactures and 
warehouses its customers’ packaging to 
provide delivery on a 24-hour schedule. 

PSC produces nearly 1,000 jobs per 
month, including 100 to 200 brand new 
designs. This aggressive production 
capacity requires a teamwork approach 
to understanding and meeting cus- 
tomers’ needs. PSC’s sales and customer 
service representatives work closely 
with clients and interface directly with 
their in-house design and manufactur- 
ing department to ensure projects are 
completed to specification and budget. 

PSC has received the esteemed ISO 
9001 certification for its commitment 
to quality — every stage of its quality 
system has been thoroughly examined 
against the most exacting set of inter- 
nationally recognized standards. 

Because PSC is continually focused on 
improving production quality, speed, 
and dependability, staff members strive 
to meet an even higher standard than 
ISO 9001: their customers’ satisfaction. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Southwest Container 


Bryan Smith 
4530 Leckron Rd., Modesto, CA 95353 
tel: 800/772-0444; fax: 209/522-8746 
email: bsmith@teampsc.com 
website: www.teampsc.com 
PLEASE SEE THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST CONTAINER 
AD, PAGE 31. 


JUVENAL DIRECT, INC. 


Juvenal Direct, Inc. (JDI), is chang- 
ing the way corks are sold in the U.S., 
beginning with a direct supplier rela- 
tionship with parent company Juvenal 
Ferreira da Silva, one of very few ISO 
9002-certified producers in Portugal. 

JDI supplies a complete line of nat- 
ural cork, including those treated with 
the new DELFIN process microwave 
technology. This process was recently 
developed with funding from the 
European Union under the leadership 
of Dr. Jens Jaeger, microbiologist from 
the Neustadt Institute in Germany. JDI 
is the exclusive supplier of these corks 
to the U.S. market. 

The JDI facility in American Canyon 
combines state-of-the-art technology 
from Rudolf Ohlinger Gmbll in Ger- 
many with exceptional quality control 
and production. This provides consis- 
tent quality corks with superior perfor- 
mance on the bottling line, in the bottle, 
and for the consumer. 

In addition to the DELFIN process, 
JDI has introduced a series of innova- 
tions into the cork industry: ISO 9002 
certification; a unique coating system 
designed to deter seepage and leakage 
in the bottle; an airflow rack system for 
cork storage; and a system for detection 
of inferior product prior to packaging. 

The JDI quality control system includes: 
extensive product testing; method devel- 
opment for the wine industry; a thorough 
working knowledge of cork-to-wine inter- 
faces; a library and database system for all 
incoming and outgoing shipments; and 
educational programs through college 
courses, trade journals, and hospitality 
training seminars. 

John Peter, Max Gasiewicz, and Wayne 
Lazar head an experienced, professional 
sales team providing high-level service 
required in today’s competitive market. 

For more information, contact: 

Juvenal Direct, Inc. 

PO Box 5449, Napa, CA 94581 
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tel: 707/254-2000; fax: 707 / 642-2288 
email: jdi@juvdirect.com 
website: www,juvdirect.com 

PLEASE SEE THE JUVENAL DIRECT AD, PAGE 37. 


WALNUT HILL ENTERPRISES 


Walnut Hill has developed a special 
wax blend for sealing wine bottles. 
Bottle Seal 1™ provides a tough, mois- 
ture-resistant coating to preserve 
freshness and flavor and gives tamper- 
evident protection to your wine. 

It can be applied by capping the 
cork or dipping the top of the bottle. 
For capping applications, the cork is 
depressed about a quarter-inch below 
the top of the bottle, and a small 
amount of wax is applied at about 
190°F to seal the cork and the bottle. 
The cork and wax seal can easily be 
removed together using a corkscrew. 

Artistic effects can be achieved with 
dipping applications. The bottle can be 
held at an angle when placed in the 
wax at about 160°F, or a second dip 
can be made to enhance the appear- 
ance. With either dipping or capping 
applications, the wax can be stamped 
for a unique presentation. 

Bottle Seal 1™ is formulated with 
FDA-approved waxes and FD&C 
approved colors. It is packaged in quar- 
ter-pound cakes in 10 lb. or 50 lb. boxes 
(40 or 200 cakes). Available colors 
include black, blue, burgundy red, green, 
holiday red, gold, orange, purple, pink, 
silver, yellow, white, and uncolored. 
Custom colors can also be furnished. 
“Bottle Seal 1™ makes the difference.” 

For more information, contact: 

Walnut Hill Enterprises 

PO Box 599, Bristol, PA 19007 

tel: 215/785-6511; fax: 215/785-6594 
PLEASE SEE THE WALNUT HILL AD, PAGE 46. 
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SCHOLLE CORPORATION 


How do you blend modern wine- 
making and packaging technology to 
produce a reliable product for con- 
sumers while communicating brand 
identity and building brand aware- 
ness? That’s the challenge for wine 
marketers today. 

Scholle Corporation offers two unique 
packaging solutions that address this 
dilemma. The Wine Cask bag-in-box 
offers an alternative wine packaging 
concept that suits today’s “wine by the 
glass” lifestyle by preserving wine’s 
freshness for weeks. The Wine Cask has 
been one of the fastest growing retail 
packages in the wine market for the last 
10 years and claims over 50% market 
share by volume in Australia and nearly 
20% in North America. 

The Integra® synthetic wine closure 
eliminates cork taint, leakage, and 
cork particles while maintaining the 
ceremony of opening a bottle. Integra 
provides a superior sealant technology 
to preserve wine quality and an 
opportunity to coordinate the color of 
the closure with the overall graphic 
design. Developed in Australia, the 
Integra closure is now available in the 
U.S. exclusively from Scholle. 

Scholle Corporation is a pioneer and 
a leading worldwide supplier of liquid 
packaging solutions for food, beverage, 
and industrial processors, with over 30 
years’ experience in the wine industry. 

For more information, contact: 

Scholle Corporation 

tel: 888-bag-n-box; fax: 708-409-9346 


VETRI SPECIALI, INC. 
Vetri Speciali, Inc./Italian Special- 
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glass Containers is the direct sales and 
service office in North America for 
Vetri Speciali Srl. in Trento, Italy. For 
over 20 years, Vetri Speciali has been 
producing specialty glass containers 
for wine, champagne, beer, liquors, 
oils, large water bottles, food products, 
and vases in their three Italian facto- 
ries: A.I.F. in San Vito al Tagliamento 
(in the Friuli Region), Nord Vetri in 
Pergine (near Trento, in the Dolomite 
Mountains), and Vetrerie Venete in 
Ormelle (near Venice). 

Vetri Speciali creates private design 
molds to meet your unique needs — 
even for small production runs. Over 
3,000 existing molds are available in a 
variety of shapes and sizes — from a 
40ml capacity to a 30 liter champagne 
bottle. 

A variety of eleven colors are avail- 
able from flint, half flint, cobalt blue, 
kuprius (a new color similar to 
turquoise), oak, champagne, emerald 
and antique greens, gold, deadleaf to 
amber. Vetri Speciali strives for the 
highest technical standards to provide 
excellent quality. 

Vetri Speciali recently relocated its 
Louisville, KY, operations to Benicia, 
CA, to strengthen its presence on the 
West Coast. The Benicia office offers 
commercial and technical support as 
well as customer service. Vetri Speciali 
looks forward to serving you and your 
glass needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Vetri Speciali, Inc. 

Frank Papa or Anne-Marie Cross 

1090 Adams St. #H, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 800/380-5085, 707/751-0994 

fax: 707/751-1760 

email: amcross@vetrispecialiusa.com, 

fpapa@vetrispecialiusa.com 

website: www. vetrispecialiusa.com 
PLEASE SEE THE VETRI SPECIALI AD, PAGE 4. 


PORTOCORK AMERICA, INC. 


Since 1983, Portocork America has 
been a respected supplier of natural 
cork stoppers to American wineries. 
From personal selection of the finest 
raw cork material in Portugal’s forests, 
to the patented NOVA washing 
process, and throughout the labora- 
tory and processing facilities both in 
California and Portugal, Portocork 


adheres to exacting ISO 9002 quality 
assurance protocols to deliver corks of 


the quality you demand. 

Beginning with the 1999 cork har- 
vest, Portocork’s primary source for 
raw material is a new revolutionary 
boiling facility in Ponte de Sor in the 
heart of Portugal’s cork forests. This 
multi-million dollar plant, the first of 
two scheduled for opening in 2000, 
features stainless steel boiling vessels 
fitted with a device designed to con- 
tinuously extract TCA and other 
volatile compounds producing ultra- 
clean cork wood used in making high- 
quality corks. 

With every order, you are ensured fully 
documented, pre-delivery sampling pro- 
tocols, access to modern lab facilities, in- 
house art production for custom side and 
end branding, precise paraffin/silicone 
coatings, sterile, airtight packaging 
infused with SO , and the benefits of an 
industry-leading humidification and 
ozone processing facility. 

Extensive natural cork inventories 
from the parent company, Portocork 
Internacional, are maintained in Napa, 
CA throughout the year, in a select 
range of qualities and sizes for prompt 
delivery. Additionally, under exclusive 
distribution agreements in North 
America, Portocork America offers an 
extensive selection of 1+1 technical 
corks and champagne corks, as well as 
custom bar-top corks from RARO. 

For more information, contact: 

Portocork America, Inc. 

560 Technology Way, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/258-3930; fax: 707/258-3935 

email: cgoodsill@portocork.com 

website: www.portocork.com 
PLEASE SEE THE PORTOCORK AD, PAGE 14. 
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SPEAR, INC. 


Spear makes the wine industry’s pres- 
sure-sensitive labeling needs clear and 
simple. As the world’s largest supplier of 
clear film labels, Spear has developed a 
wine labeling system that addresses the 
graphic, performance, and application 
needs of all size wineries. 

Utilizing screen-printing as the plat- 
form for all printing processes, Spear 
labels provide the maximum ink capac- 
ity and color vibrancy to guarantee the 
“no-label look.” Print options include 
screen, letterpress, u/v flexo, hot 
stamping, embossing, and combination 
printing. Spear-printed labels have won 
over 80 printing and packaging awards 
globally in the last four years. 

Labels developed by Spear are capa- 
ble of withstanding pre-decoration, 
line abrasion, aging, and ice buckets. 
This guarantees your wine package 
will have as much impact on the table 
as it does in your winery! 

Spear Application Systems, S.A.S., pro- 
vides a full line of equipment specialized 
for clear pressure-sensitive film labeling 
at speeds up to 600 bpm. In addition, 
Spear’s contract decorating network can 
provide labeling alternatives that do not 
require capital investment. 

Innovator of clear pressure-sensitive 
film labels in the mid-1980s, Spear is 
credited with developing the first clear 
pressure-sensitive labels for the wine, 
spirit, beer, beverage, food, and per- 
sonal care industries. 

For more information, contact: 

Spear, Inc. 


5510 Courseview Dr., Mason, OH 45150 
tel: 800/627-7327 or 513/459-1100; 

fax: 513/459-1362 

website: www.spearinc.com 


SUPREME CORQ, INC. 


SupremeCorg is a revolutionary bot- 
tle closure made from high-quality 
thermoplastic that forms a near perfect 
seal so leakage and off-flavors associ- 
ated with traditional closures are vir- 
tually eliminated. SupremeCorgs seal 
immediately and will not crumble or 
break. They open with traditional 
corkscrews and allow bottles to be 
stored vertically or horizontally. 

Approved by the FDA and in com- 
pliance with European directives, 
SupremeCorg is available in 10 stan- 
dard colors (including natural cork 
color) and nearly any custom color. 
SupremeCorgs can be color-coordi- 
nated to compliment bottles and 
labels. They can be printed on with up 
to four different colored inks and can 
incorporate most any design. 


In addition to the SupremeCorg 45mm 
and SupremeCorq 38mm still wine 
corks, the newest member of 
the SupremeCorq family is the 
SupremeCorg T-top™ closure. The T-top 
is the perfect seal for cognac, brandy, and 
other bottles requiring a bar top closure. 

Introduced in 1993, SupremeCorq clo- 
sures hold 14 worldwide patents and 
are used by more than 450 quality-con- 
scious wineries all over the world. 
Manufactured in the U.S., SupremeCorq 
is recyclable, and the cost is highly com- 
petitive with bark cork. 

For more information about any SupremeCorq, 
Inc., product, contact: 

SupremeCorgq, Inc. 

5901 S. 226th St., Kent, WA 98032 

tel: 253/395-8712; fax: 253/395-8713 

website: www.SupremeCorg.com 
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Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 
PLEASE SEE SUPREME CORQ AD, ON BACK COVER. 


WESTERN PULP PRODUCTS 


For faster loading case shipments, 
Western Pulp Products Company’s 
Vintner’s Choice™ offers a new 12-bot- 
tle stand-up molded-fiber wine pack. 
Developed with input from vineyard 
and wine contract shippers, this inno- 
vative design reduces storage space 
and promotes ease of pack-out, recy- 
clability, performance, and economy. 

Now, there’s a recyclable (made 
from 100% recycled paper), quick-load 
wine shipper that’s truly efficient. 
After all, you're in the business to 
inventory a variety of wine, not ship- 
pers. Vintner’s Choice offers a com- 
plete selection of environmentally 
friendly shippers available with 200# 
test cartons in one-, two-, three-, four-, 
six- or 12-bottle configurations fitting 
most standard 750 ml. bottles. 

For larger shipments, choose the 
new 12-bottle stand-up pack or a ver- 
satile two-side tray that can be used for 
three-, six-, or 12-bottle lay-down ship- 
ments, saving time and reducing inven- 
tory. A folding-tray design works with 
one to four bottles. Test packs have 
repeatedly passed all UPS, Federal 
Express, and ISTA Project 1A require- 
ments. 

For a free sample of Western's Vintner's Choice 
Wine Packs™ and for more information, contact: 

Western Pulp Products 

Jim Lee, Marketing and Sales Manager 

PO Box 968, Corvallis, OR 97339 

tel: 800/547-3407, 541/757-1151; 

fax: 541/757-8613 

email: sales®westernpulp.com 

website: www.westernpulp.com 
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MCCOY LABEL 

What is important to you? 

Quality. McCoy Label has won 66 
national printing awards since 1996. 
The Printing Industry of America 
Premier Print Competition has awarded 
the company its “Best of Category” 
label award for three consecutive years. 
In addition, McCoy received the gold 
medal in the North American Gold Ink 
Award Competition. 


McCoy Label 


Tell us what 
is important 
to you! 


McCoy Label 


Experience. As one of two pioneer 
pressure-sensitive wine label makers, 
McCoy has 10 years of experience, 
serving hundreds of wineries. With a 
77-year history, the company has a 
wealth of label production experience. 

Service. At McCoy Label, a two-per- 
son account representative team serves 
you. McCoy’s account representatives’ 
average tenure is over seven years. 
They provide vast knowledge based on 
a history of thousands of projects. 

Production Capability. McCoy’s mix 
of equipment offers solutions for both 
small and large projects. Three printing 
presses incorporate foiling and emboss- 
ing for large projects. Two separate foil- 
ing/embossing presses can offer an 
economic solution for smaller projects. 

Materials. McCoy prints and foils on 
gloss, uncoated, linen, estate, clear 
synthetic, white synthetic, and laid 
stocks. Please request samples or visit 
the McCoy office to view 100 labeled 
wine products McCoy has created. 

For more information, contact: 

McCoy Label 

1250 Holm Rd., Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 800/327-5997; fax: 707/762-1253 

website: www.mccoylabel.com 
PLEASE SEE THE McCOY LABEL AD, PAGE 29. 


AMORIN CORK AMERICA 


Cork Associates offers natural corks 
for fine wines in two styles: the popu- 
lar BWC-PLUS (light peroxide washed 
with special action to clean the pores) 
and Natural (metabisulphite washed). 

Corks are processed and screened by 
laboratory quality controls at Cork 
Associate’s factory in Portugal. Upon 
arrival in California, the corks are fin- 
ished and go through the quality con- 
trols of the company’s laboratory in 
Napa. Cork Associates works to the high 
standards which are so important to the 
modern wine industry and is a founding 
member of the Cork Quality Council. 

In addition, Cork Associates serves 
the needs of the sparkling wine indus- 
try in North America with Spark- 
brand corks of the highest quality. The 
Spark factory also produces Twin-Top 
agglomerated corks with natural disc 
ends which are leading a new trend in 
sealing still wines. Both the Spark and 
Twin-Top corks have discs which have 
undergone the patented Enos system 
to remove volatile components and 
leave the discs very neutral in taste. 

Cork Associates is always studying 
new methods and innovations to ensure 
that natural cork products remain the 
preferred closure for fine wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Amorin Cork America 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. #1 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 
PLEASE SEE THE AMORIN CORK AMERICA AD, PAGE 40. 


ENCORE! 

ENCORE! is celebrating its 25" anniver- 
sary year! From a small Berkeley-based, 
bottle-washing operation, ENCORE! has 
become a leading supplier of new domes- 
tic and imported bottles to its many 
friends in the wine industry. And the 
company still offers resterilization! 

In 2000, ENCORE! will introduce no 
fewer than a dozen new bottle styles in 
Claret and Burgundy 750ml size. Not 
just “European knock-offs,” many of 
these consumer-tested bottles will be 
completely new shapes and colors. 

With its experience, ENCORE! is a 
leading innovator in wine packaging. 
Whether it’s bottles, special cartons, 


unique printing, or exceptional molded 
fiber U.P.S. wine shippers, ENCORE! has 
the packaging solution you need. 

ENCORE! is very interested in what 
YOU want! 

For more information, contact: 

ENCORE! 

860 S 19th St., Richmond, CA 94804 

tel: 510/234-5670; fax: 510/234-0433 
PLEASE SEE ENCORE! AD, PAGE 83. 


BLENDED WAXES, INC. 

Blended Waxes, Inc. (BWI) in 
Oshkosh, WI, has been a leading pro- 
ducer of industrial waxes for over 25 
years. As a full-service, custom wax 
blender, BWI supplies customers 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

BWI has developed two bottle-sealing 
wax products, the BW-570 series for use 
with a hot melt applicator on the bottling 
line, and the BW-580 series for hand-dip- 
ping of bottles. Both products are offered 
in 15 rich colors or may be customized to 
match a color of your choice. 

The bottle-sealing waxes BWI pro- 
duces have been formulated to provide 
easy handling, fast application, and 
clean opening without cracking or crum- 
bling. They offer FDA-approved waxes 
and ingredients with economical pricing. 
The waxes come in a variety of formats, 
including pastilles, for ease of handling. 

BWI customers have discovered the 
advantages of replacing capsules or foil 
with bottle-sealing wax. Not only is the 
wax environmentally-friendly and aes- 
thetically pleasing, it adapts to any bottle 
type and is affordable. One pound of BWI 
wax will seal an estimated 500 bottles. 

BWI will work with you to develop 
the sealing wax that is right for you 
and offers referrals to application 
equipment. BWI’s in-house lab is at your 
service from production to follow-up. 

The Blended Waxes motto is: “We 
can’t beat your wine, but we’d love to 
top it.” Call BWI to find out more. 

For more information contact: 

Blended Waxes, Inc. 

Corinne Merten, Sales/Marketing Manager 

1512 5 Main St., PO Box 3044 

Oshkosh, WI 54903 

tel: 800/294-4692, 920/236-8080 

fax: 920/236-8085 

e-mail: cmerten@blendedwaxes.com 

website: www.blendedwaxes.com 
PLEASE SEE THE BLENDED WAXES, INC. AD, PAGE 30. 
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For more than 40 years, Jonergin has 
steadily built a reputation as one of 
North America’s preeminent printers 
of stunning, high quality labels. Joner- 
gin’s old-world craftsmanship and 
painstaking attention to detail result in 
labels of superior beauty, perfor- 
mance, and value. 

The company’s newest facility, 
Jonergin Pacific, is located in Napa, CA. 
Jonergin Pacific features waterless off- 
set printing, a technology that produces 
printed images of remarkable crispness 
and clarity on both coated and 
uncoated stocks. This process, coupled 
with exacting registration, results in 
highly accurate print reproduction. 


The team at Jonergin Pacific wel- 
comes the opportunity to discuss with 
you how they might help enhance your 
marketing efforts and product presence 
with labels crafted by Jonergin. 

They look forward to meeting you. 

For more information, contact: 

Jonergin Pacific 

1901 N Kelly Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/226-2806; fax: 707/226-2894 
PLEASE SEE THE JONERGIN PACIFIC AD, PAGE 86. 


LONGVIEW FIBRE CO. 


Established in 1926, Longview Fibre’s 
corrugated container plants located in 
Oakland, CA, and Seattle, WA, special- 
ize in graphic-intensive shipping con- 
tainers, gift packs, bottle carriers, and 
point-of-purchase displays. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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Longview utilizes direct print to corru- 
gated sheet technology on its multi-color 
flexos and six-color printers to produce a 
wide variety of colorful graphics. These 
processes are also capable of varnish coat 
applications. Longview offers litho-lami- 
nated and preprinted liner graphics 
processes as well. 

Both locations have experienced 
sales, graphic and structural design 
staffs to assist with all aspects of ship- 
per development and can help bring a 
project to market quickly. 

Consistent quality throughout, from 
product to package is important in 
today’s competitive global market- 
place. A colorful box can grab the 
attention of consumers just as a bill- 
board can. Attractive graphics is the 
final salesperson and helps to differen- 
tiate one product from another. 
Longview Fibre Company is here to 
serve you and your glass supplier. 

For more information, contact: 

Longview Fibre Co. 

Dennis McAuliffe, 

Product Manager Wines & Spirits 

8511 Blaine St., Oakland, CA 94621 

tel: 510/569-2616; fax: 510/569-8958 

Longview Fibre Co. 

Michael Stevenson, 

Graphic Packaging Sales 

5901 E. Marginal Way S., Seattle, WA 98134 

tel: 206/762-7170; fax: 206/767-2442 


Horticulturist/Viticulturist Wanted: Open 
rank, 100% res, tenured or tenure track, 12- 
mo. appt. Start date Jan. 2001. Location: 
Prosser, WA (Wash. State Univ. Irrig. Agric. 
Res. & Ext. Ctr.). Position: Conduct res. On 
interdisciplinary team on cultural practices of 
wine and juice grapes to enhance nat. and 
internat. competitiveness of WA viticulture. 
Req. qual.: PhD, emphasis hort. or vit. Highly 
desired qual.: Exp. w/juice or wine grapes; 
scholarly accomplishments in plant physiol- 
ogy; extramural grantsmanship support; exp. 
working with industry; ability to work collab- 
oratively with other researchers. Desired 
qual.: effective management of research pro- 
gram; effective verbal & written communica- 
tion skills; experience with irrigated agric.; 
exp. w/exp. design, plot layout, sampling 
methods, statistics. Send letter of qualifica- 
tions, statement of res. interests, CV, acad. 
trans., & three ref. Letters (directly from 
source) to: Dr. A. Linton, Search Chair, WSU, 
24106 N Bunn Rd, Prosser, WA 99350 USA 
(tel: 509/786-2226; fax: 509/786-9370; email: 
linton@tricity.wsu.edu). Screening date: 7- 
Aug-00, open until filled. EEO/AA/ADA 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD Grape 
Harvesters: Type 524:  tractor-pulled, 
updated shaker system, side conveyor and 
tank, powered wheels, up to 30% side slope 
correction. Prices start at mid-$40,000. 
Type 2720: self-propelled, 97 hp, bow rod 
shaker system, 2-ton tank capacity or more, 
4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. 
Prices start at mid-$80,000. 

Please call Euro-Machines: East 540/825- 
5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; West 707/864- 
5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 


EURO-Machines_ offers: Willmes tank 
presses used but reconditioned with war- 
ranty. Sizes available: 2,500L to 20,000L. 
For immediate information, call (east) 
540/825-5700, (west) 707/864-5800 or fax: 
540/825-5789. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD Grape 
Harvesters: Type 524:  tractor-pulled, 
updated shaker system, side conveyor and 
tank, powered wheels, up to 30% side slope 
correction. Prices start at mid-$40,000. 
Type 2720: self-propelled, 97 hp, bow rod 
shaker system, 2-ton tank capacity or more, 
4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. 
Prices start at mid-$80,000. 

Please call Euro-Machines: East 540/825- 
5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; West 707/864- 
5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 
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‘Wine labels - 
as Important as 


the wine 


1996 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON 
RESERVE 


ROBERT MONDAVI WINERY 


Janice Lee Gottesman 


s the wine industry becomes in- 

creasingly competitive, wineries 

continue to seek unique ways to 

market their brands. The most 
apparent marketing vehicle — and the 
one with the most potential to drive 
sales — is the wine’s packaging. 

In fact, the newfound significance of 
wine marketing has led to a host of 
industry conferences that teach vint- 
ners how to best use packaging to meet 
sales and marketing objectives. The 
message has been clear. For example, 


m MILLENNIUM COLLECTION 


a CTHEN 


1984 
NAPA VALLEY 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON 


Bottle Ne 193 


at the annual Global Wine Package 
Design Conference held in San Fran- 
cisco in March, a recurrent theme was 
that in today’s market, big sales are as 
much a result of what is on the outside 
of a bottle as what is inside. 

That makes sense, according to con- 
ference founder Murray Lubliner, 
when vintners recognize that thou- 
sands of domestic and imported wines 
are battling for shelf space and con- 
sumer attention. How marketers posi- 
tion their products in the retail envi- 
ronment is more important than ever, 
and he predicts, will become even 
more crucial in the years ahead. 

Lubliner contends that the total 
wine package — bottle, label, carton 
and brand name — will continue to 
work as the key components for estab- 
lishing distinctive brand identities. 
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Importance of labels 
Of all these components, a wine’s 
label can have the most lasting impact on 
consumers — influencing their buying 
habits for years. After all, we buy with 
our eyes — and we buy what looks good. 
In the wine industry, there is cur- 
rently an emphasis on labels that has 
never existed before. Wineries are 
spending thousands of dollars to 
develop the perfect label — doing 
everything from sponsoring art con- 
tests in search of an exquisite water- 
color to adorn their labels to assem- 
bling focus groups to determine which 
label is most attractive to consumers. 
What has come from all this atten- 
tion to labels? Most significantly, mes- 
sages on the most successful labels 
have become more clear and are no 
longer full of nuances understood by 
only the most wine-literate among us. 
Most wineries have eliminated the 
Gothic script, chateau drawings, and 
esoteric language on their labels. For the 
current crop of wine labels, accessible is 
in: bright images of animals, fish, or the 
beach; calming country landscapes that 
assure us that this wine is just right; 
funky shapes and colors that jump out at 
us from the shelves and convince us this 
wine is fun — and good to drink. 
Furthermore, the words on the 
labels have been simplified to be user- 
friendly. “Great with chicken” is a com- 
mon phrase on white varietals; adjec- 
tives such as smooth, fruity, and 
full-bodied have replaced headier 
descriptions once found on wine labels. 


Importance of paper 

As important as the label’s design 
and words is its execution. The type of 
paper and the printing technique add 
to the overall image of the winery’s 
product and positioning. Wineries 
today are using an array of label sub- 
strates: uncoated papers, coated one- 
side, cast-coated label stock, and clear 
film are the most common. 

What are the critical issues to con- 
sider when selecting label paper? The 
label substrate may be specified by the 
winery, the printer, or the designer 
commissioned to create the label. 
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Labels may be printed on a sheet-fed 
press, using specialty techniques such 
as foil stamping, engraving, or emboss- 
ing. Or, increasingly, labels are printed 
on pressure-sensitive (p/s) rolls. In all 
cases, the bottling equipment and 
labeling line at the winery play an 
important role when selecting the 
appropriate label substrate. 

Label trends show an increased use 
of uncoated papers with texture. These 


project a warmer, more hand-crafted 
brand personality. In addition, clear 
film and direct print to bottle are gain- 
ing in popularity. 

Choosing the most suitable paper for a 
wine label takes a little research. Most 
designers and printers consider a paper’s 
color, weight, texture, and content before 
deciding which stock to use with a spe- 
cific design. Even the most inspired logo 
can lose its luster on unsuitable paper, 


locally and globally 


brokers for the Zist century 


The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is the wine industry's largest 


sending the wrong message to the con- 
sumer (e.¢., lack of attention to detail). 
Conversely, simple designs take on added 
elegance when printed; the colors look 
crisp and clean and the words seem to 
jump off the page. 


Color 

Two of the most common colors for 
wine labels are red and gold (depend- 
ing on the wine variety), especially if 


and most comprehensive grape and bulk wine brokerage. 
Headquartered in California, with offices in Europe and 
South America, the Ciatti Company offers complete 

and thorough access to the world’s supply 


of wine and grape products. 


ES Z ‘s si 
Brad Miller, concentrate 


JOSEIPH W. CLATTI 
COMDPAN Y 
2 AS OX : 


1101 Fifth Avenue #170 
San Rafael, CA 94901 U.S.A. 
/ _~ Telephone: 415.458.5150 
( : 4 4 Fax: 415.458.5160 


- é oie 
om Web: www.ciatti.com 
Chris Braun, Europe 


Eliodoro Yanez #2962 
Oficina 502 

Santiago, Chile 
Telephone: 562.334.8011 
Fax: 562.334.8013 


2 Rue Placentin 
Montpellier, France 34000 
Telephone: 33.467.913535 
Fax: 33.467.913536 


Coronel Rodriguez 1122 
Mendoza, Argentina 5500 
Telephone: 54261.420.3434 


— ee nae Fax: 54261.420.0028 
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the label uses type instead of graphics. 
While these colors are certainly tried 
and true and appear on the vast 
majority of labels today, various 
shades of green, purple, blue, and 
gray are starting to show up in wine 
bins as well. 


Weight 

Though it may be obvious, it should 
be said: If you can see through your 
paper, your label stock is too thin or 
lacks opacity. To prevent this kind of 
show-through, especially on bottles 
that are refrigerated and get wet, use at 
least a 60-pound text. For higher price 
points, wineries are beginning to use 
70-pound text for added quality and a 
look of elegance. 

In addition, wineries now have the 
option of a comprehensive marketing 
program in which all their collateral is 
printed on the same paper to achieve 
the same look and feel. Letterhead, 


¢ Belt Conveyors 
¢ Receiving Hoppers 
¢ Engineering 


¢ Design 


(707) 829-4811 


Visit our website: www.pnlspecialties.com 
1450 Industrial Ave. * Sebastopol, CA 95472 


¢ Screw Conveyors 
¢ Catwalk 
¢ Installation 


brochures, note cards, business cards, 
promotional materials, and posters can 
be printed on coordinating Classic® fine 
papers from Neenah Paper, for exam- 
ple, in appropriate weights and colors. 


Textures/Finishes 

Premium wine label papers come in 
a range of textures and finishes, includ- 
ing smooth, laid, linen, and felt. Each 
of these lines is compatible with all the 
most interesting printing processes — 
embossing, foil stamping, die cutting 
and engraving. Each of the textures is 
made to enhance certain designs. 

Using Neenah’s premium label 
paper to illustrate, for example, Classic® 
Linen has a hard finish that adds 
vibrancy to a four-color printed image; 
Classic® Laid finish has a softer feel 
that enhances diffused illustrations or 
line art; while a felt finish gives good 
contrast to a label design that includes 
a blind emboss. 


e Service 


e Distributor for : 
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Conclusion 

As the wine business continues to 
grow and add more bottles to the 
shelves, one of the most effective ways 
for a winery to differentiate its product 
is through a distinctive wine label. 
Whether it is distinguished by a beauti- 
ful piece of art, a user-friendly tag line, 
or simply the winery’s logo, the quality 
of the label’s paper can make or break 
the effectiveness of its message. a 


Janice Lee Gottesman is the director of 
marketing for Neenah Paper, a sector of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. In addition 
to its line of premium uncoated writing, 
text, and cover papers, Neenah Paper also 
produces CLASSIC® Wine Label Papers, a 
line developed specifically for wine labels. 
To learn more visit neenahpaper.com 


BARREL BULLOERS, INC 


Your Full-Service Cooperage 


PURVEYORS OF FINE 
AMERICAN OAK BARRELS 


Tonnellerie eo 


French Oak Barrels & 


BuDAPESTI KADAR 
Hungarian Oak Barrels 


Complete Line of Barrel Maintenance 


& Cooperage Supplies 


Toasted Oak Chips 
American & French Oak 


P.O. Box 268 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
Call: 707.942.4291 
West Coast: 
800.365.8231 


brags 


RN SQUARE 


All Western Square Portable Barrel Racks (WS 29 series) are 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, Bordeaux and American 
oak barrels. The racks are powder-coated (baked enamel) 
which is the most durable finish available and is resistant to 
chipping, abrasion, impact, corrosion and chemicals. 


with two pairs of 

connecting bars has replaced 

the single bar rack (with one 

pair of connecting bars) as 

the industry's standard two- 

barrel topping rack. The rack is 

stronger and provides better safety 

when lifting from the side. It has a 7” 
forklift opening which allows for head room 
between the barrels in a stack. 


YA removable 
center cradle 


has a 4" forklift opening 
which gives better stability to stacks six barrels 
high. With inside bars, wine can 
still be worked in place. 


(optional) provide stable stacking of 
a single barrel above tiers of two barrels. 


in spite of its 7" 
forklift opening, 
has great stability. 
Therefore, it is our 
primary recommen- 
dation for stacking six 
barrels high. 


Since 1978, Western Square has been 

providing a variety of equipment to meet 

the ever-changing needs of the wine industry. 

Our products are proudly manufactured in America. 


WESTERN SQUARE 


PON 3D Ueto oR | ES 


1621 North Broadway ¢ Stockton, California 95205 
Telephone: 209.944.0921 © Fax: 209.944.0934 
Toll-free in California: 800.367.8383 
Toll-free outside of California: 800.367.7810 
Website: http://www.westernsquare.com 
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WINE & FOOD 


Overdone or half-baked ? 


continued from page 65 


One of the keys to these matches is 
moderate use (or non-use) of oak, 
which can be frivolous in the context 
of Asian-influenced fish dishes. Pro- 
nounced fruitiness and complexity of 
aroma/flavor (terroir, mineral, floral, 
and spice nuances) can easily carry 
the load of assimilating variant food 
sensations. 


3. Meaty, fleshy qualities of fish 
such as tuna (especially Hawaiian 
ahi) salmon, and swordfish in Asian- 
influenced contexts usually make such 
foods more suitable to lighter, lower 
tannin reds than to whites. 

This has led to the presence of many 
styles of Pinot Noir, Cabernet Franc, 
Sangiovese, and Syrah on our wine 
lists, in addition to less familiar yet 
unique, interesting types such as 
Tempranillo from Spain, Dolcetto from 
Piemonte, Zweigelt and Blaufrankisch 
from Austria, and lusher styles of 
Grenache from Australia and France 
(such as Gigondas and Vacqueyras). 

While not entirely present in every 
wine, the key components in most of 
these matches of red wine and fish are 
rounded tannins, moderate acidity, 
and pronounced fruit/spice qualities. 
Imbued with one combination or 
another, red wines that enter the palate 
a little more softly tend to carry a 
much bigger stick in fleshier, fusion- 
fish contexts. 


4. There is a growing and more 
judicious use of less fatty cuts of beef, 
lamb, pork, poultry, and game in 
Asian-influenced settings — often 
involving marinades and/or braising 
and natural stock reductions infused 
with ingredients like soy, ginger, garlic, 
star anise, tamarind, scallion, palm 
sugar, lemon grass, cilantro, curry, 
coconut milk, tropical fruits, vinegars, 
and plum pastes. These meat settings 
are particularly apropos with lower tan- 
nin reds of virtually all types such as 
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Pinot Noir, Merlot, Cabernet Franc, 
Tempranillo, Grenache, and Sangiovese. 

This also leaves room for a great vari- 
ety of blends that portray rounded, juicy 
fruit qualities — often to the point of sug- 
gesting “sweetness” — as well as exotic 
spice/pepper/herbal/smoky qualities 
over sheer power and structure. This 
includes not just the classic blends of 
Grenache, Syrah, and Mourvedre; 
Sangiovese and Cabernet Sauvignon; 
and Tempranillo and Grenache, but also 
some imaginative (even if bewildering) 
combinations: Justin’s “Justification” 
(Cabernet Franc and Merlot), Swanson’s 
Sangiovese (Sangiovese and Syrah), 
Falesco Vitiano in Umbria (Sangiovese, 
Merlot, and Cabernet Sauvignon), 
Duckhorn’s Paraduxx (Zinfandel, 
Merlot, and Cabernet Sauvignon), 
Sportoletti’s Villa Fidelia in Assisi 
(Merlot and Pinot Noir), Domaine 
Pineraie in Cahors (Malbec and Merlot), 
Carchelo in Spain (Mourvedre, Merlot, 
and Tempranillo), Spain’s Abadia 
Retuerto (Tempranillo and Cabernet 
Sauvignon), Taurino’s Notarpanaro in 
Calabria (Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Gaglioppo), Veramonte’s “Primus” and 
Chateau La Joya in Chile (Carmenere, 
Merlot, and Cabernet Sauvignon), Fox 
Creek’s “JSM” from McLaren Vale 
(Syrah, Cabernet Franc, and Cabernet 
Sauvignon), and Pichler’s Arachon Evo- 
lution in Austria (Blaufrankisch, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Zweigelt, and 
Merlot). 

In fact, it would not be surprising to 
find a good number of the above in 
cutting-edge restaurants today. They 
are available in these settings for rea- 
sons of food compatibility as much as 
for some degree of aesthetic and com- 
mercial appeal. 

The bottom line is that fusion-style 
chefs around the world are cooking up 
a storm. This style of cuisine is alive, 
exciting, and in its own way, mature 
and sophisticated — and consumers 
are responding in kind. Consumers are 
also just beginning to understand how 
wines can successfully complement 
these foods. The possibilities are prob- 
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ably endless, particularly given our 
continuing redefinition of what consti- 
tutes wine quality and appreciation. 


PWV's newest contributor, Randal 


Caparoso (caparosor001@hawaii.rr.com) 
has been a partner, vice president, and cor- 


iF it's 


WINE & FOOD 


porate wine buyer for Roy’s restaurants 
since their founding in 1988. Other recent 
stories by Caparoso can be found on 
www.wine-lovers-page.com/randysworld. 


WINE BOTTLES... 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR: 


Owens Brockway, 
Vitro, Anchor Glass, 
Selected Imports, 
Mother Earth 


860 S. 19TH ST. 
RICHMOND, CA 94804 


PHONE: (510) 234-5670 
FAX: (510) 234-0433 


IN THE CELLAR 


More than a home 


Wanderlust defined me. Travel was my narcotic. As soon as 
the bank account reached $1,000, Jake Lorenzo started look- 
ing for cheap tickets. | would pack up my daughter Jakelyn 
and her mother at a moment's notice, and we’d be off to 
Afghanistan or Greece or someplace else in Europe. Once 
when a friend loaned me a camper, we took off for three 
months around the U.S. If Jakelyn’s mom wanted a mar- 
garita, we were likely to spend the next few weeks in Mexico 
on some beach. 

Before Jake knew it, Los Angeles was a series of apart- 
ments between trips. It certainly wasn’t home. Jakelyn was 
seven years old, and we had moved nine times. We made the 
move to Sonoma in July of 1977, having rented a small, two- 
bedroom, 764-square-foot house just outside town. 

I'll never forget Jakelyn’s squeal of delight when we drove 
up in the U-Haul and deer came bounding across the highway 
in front of Ghilardy’s Bar. We pulled into our driveway around 
1 AM, walked into the house, and went to sleep on the living 
room floor, covering ourselves with moving tarps. The next 
morning, we were awakened by donkeys braying, a sound like 
laughter at a good joke. Jake Lorenzo knew he was home. 

Twenty-three years later, we live in that same house, still 
renting. A lot has happened in that house. One of the reasons 
Jakelyn’s mom and I have gotten along is that she enjoys 
guests as much as I do. Sure, it took her awhile to get used to 
Jake Lorenzo bringing groups of unannounced strangers for 
dinner, but once she explained to me that I’d be doing all of 
the cooking, we were fine. 

That little house in Sonoma turned into an honest-to-good- 
ness home. Jakelyn grew up, and the memories are many. She 
still won’t forgive Jake Lorenzo for wearing a bright red dashiki 
to her junior high school graduation. Later, I remember her sit- 
ting on the porch, filling homemade satin flowers with rice for 
her wedding, while her mom and aunt frantically sewed her 
wedding gown together. Then there was the first visit of the 
grandbaby, and the time the grandpuppy crapped on the carpet. 

The house was special for many people besides us. Scores 
of visitors drank at our trough of plenty, replenishing their 
souls with good times and fine food, nourishing themselves 
with a sense of family. The list of people who have fed their 
souls in this little house boggles the mind, and the events we 
have contrived will never occur again. 

Oswald Lehnart, the classical violinist from the Pablo 
Casals’ Trio played a private one-man concert for 24 invited 
guests on our porch. Every time he put bow to violin, my 
landlord’s dog would howl. 

After Joe Torre had been fired as manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, and before he got hired by the New York Yankees, 
he spent an afternoon in our garage with Rusty Staub, bot- 
tling our homemade wine. Len Cariou, Tony award-winning 
Broadway actor, performed 20 minutes of Dracula schtick 
wearing the cape I wore to hijack the Napa Wine Train. 

Charmaine Neville and her band didn’t wake up for picking 
grapes, but they managed to get to the house to press a couple of 
loads and then eat the California crawfish boil. 

This house has hosted some of the finest winemakers in 
California and from around the world. Bob Sessions, Dick 
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Arrowood, Helen Turley, Mark Stupich, Charlie 
Tolbert, Steve Sullivan. Winemakers from Lafitte 
and Romanee Conti and Castello di Rompolla. 
We've had Benzigers, Sebastianis, Mondavis, and for 10 years, 
Bundschus ate here so often, Jake Lorenzo thought they were 
family. 

Every barrel maker from Jean Francois to Alan Fouquet 
and Mel Knox has been here. We even let wine writers sit at 
our table, but only the ones who talk about stuff other than 
wine. People like Gerald Asher, Brian St. Pierre, Bob 
Thompson, Hugh Johnson, and Rod Smith. 

The meals still go on and on. Chefs used to love to come 
here for dinner. Not just Sonoma chefs like Keith Filipello, 
Max Sasser, Daniel Patterson, John McReynolds, and Manny 
Alvarado, but almost every New Orleans chef who’s ever 
been to California. 

We had almost all of our seafood shipped in from Seattle. 
Bruce Campbell personally delivered his wonderful CK 
Lamb. We raised our own vegetables, rabbits, quail, and 
chickens. Jakelyn’s mom even baked our bread. It was said of 
dinner at our house, “Food so good you'll never forget, and 
enough wine to make it hard to remember.” 

For every chef or winemaker or baseball player, we had 20 
non-celebrity friends. Friends who came on the spur of the 
moment whenever we scored a load of lobsters, or crawfish, 
or when one of the guys got a deer. Duck hunters and abalone 
divers and fishermen all delivered their treasures for a chance 
at the table. They could stop by any time day or night, and 
corks would be pulled and food served. 

People would drink themselves out of driving, then spend 
the night. The tiny house would turn into a giant futon for 
friends. Jake Lorenzo provided Tequila Sunrise Services, 
brunch, lunch, comida, dinner, midnight snacks, and early 
morning breakfasts. There was food, and wine, and tequila, 
and there was always music. More than anything it was 
friends and family. More than anything it was life. 

We had a great life, and we lived it in that little rental for 
23 years. Now, my landlord has put the house up for sale, and 
we will have to move. Jake Lorenzo has been priced out of the 
Sonoma housing market, so I’m not sure where we'll land. 
But I want to thank all of you who shared our table, enjoyed 
our home, and helped make our life. 

Today, I worked in the wine cellar, packing bottles. Claude 
Berthoud dropped by, so we went upstairs and opened a 
Pinot Noir. While we were drinking, a couple of friends 
stopped by with a bass they had caught. We opened some 
more wine and started cooking. 

It was a big bass so I called a few more friends to join us 
for dinner. We went late into the night. I didn’t get much 
packing done, but it occurred to me that a house is not a 
home except for the people who inhabit it. Our house will 
change. Jake Lorenzo plans to stay the same. 

Sonoma has enough houses; we could use more homes. 
Maybe if more people poked their heads up from their green 
screens, and their cell phones, and their 12-hour workdays, 
they could turn their houses into homes. They could cook, 
have dinner with friends, and drink a few bottles of wine. If 
this strikes you as a good idea, give us a call. Jakelyn’s mom 
and I won’t be settled down anywhere for a while, and we’re 
always looking for a good meal with friends. a 
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ATF should terminate 
embargo 
continued from page 5 


specialists or experts in matters beyond 
their knowledge. After all, as Dr. Criqui 
stated, the doctor’s credo is “To do no 
harm.” The doctor has informed this 
panel that he is highly placed in the 
American Heart Association, especially 
regarding issues of alcohol and its effect 
on the heart; perhaps Dr. Criqui is 
unaware that the AHA’s Guidelines on 
Alcohol recommend the following: “It’s 
best to consult with your doctor for 
advice on consuming alcohol in modera- 
tion (no more than two drinks per day).” 

This issue has been before ATF for 
over five years, since Laurel Glen sub- 
mitted its first COLA on June 20, 1995. 
Since that time, Laurel Glen has 
changed the wording several times at 
the request of the Bureau, and the 
entire process has been subjected to the 


most intense public and Congressional 
scrutiny. It has withstood the astonish- 
ingly thorough consumer survey con- 
ducted by Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, which concluded that 
drinking patterns would not be influ- 
enced by these messages. 

Now we have public hearings in 
Washington, DC, and San Francisco. By 
the end of the hearings, these little mes- 
sages will have been, once again, picked 
over by the finest of fine-toothed combs. 
I trust that by then, nothing that wasn’t 
known years ago will have surfaced. 

Enough is enough. 

A painstaking public review of 
important health issues is right and 
proper. But absent new information, it 
is time for ATF to reinstate its approval 
of the directional messages on wine 
labels. ATF made the right decision 
then. It should make the right decision 
now. The wine drinkers of America 
deserve no less. 


PWV BOOKSHELF 
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In closing, I'd like to respond to sev- 
eral earlier remarks. Several testifiers 
have questioned the motives of those 
of us who have submitted COLAs. I 
can only tell you that I have dedicated 
many years and thousands of dollars 
to this effort because it is the right 
thing to do. I assure you, it is not for 
commercial purposes. This label will 
not, despite allegations from several 
testifiers, sell a single case of wine for 
me or anyone else. I was brought up to 
do the right thing. This COLA is the 
right thing to do. a 


Coalition for Truth & Balance is an 
ad hoc group of 14 California wineries who 
got together in the early 1990s to devise a 
truthful, accurate, and not misleading 
health message to place on wine labels. 
Staff attorney is John Hinman of the San 
Francisco law firm, Hinman and 
Carmichael. 


NEW 

Chemistry of Wine Flavor 

Edited by Andrew L. Waterhouse and 

Susan E. Ebeler 

Grape-derived and varietal flavors of wine. 

How fermentation flavors are formed. 

Contribution of polyphenols to bitter taste and 

astringent mouthfeel of wine. 
245pp—$49.50 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Handbook of Enology, Vol | 

The Microbiology of Wine and 
Vinifications 

P. Ribéreau-Gayon, D. Dubourdieu, B. 
Donéche, A. Lonvaud 

Yeast development, lactic acid bacteria, 
acetic acid bacteria, use of sulfur dioxide, 
maturation of grapes, red and white wine- 
making. 454 pp—$145.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391 pp—$69.00 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains 
over 3,500 words and phrases on grape- 
growing and winemaking. $19.95 


Proceedings of 1998 seminar and 
workshop on Black Goo Symptoms and 
Occurrence of Grape Declines 

Lucie Morton, Editor 122 pp—$100.00 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 

Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$28.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-$39.95 


NEW 
Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Quality Monitoring During Winemaking 
lland, Ewart, Sitters, Markides, and Bruer 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 

120 pp-$90.00 


Terroir: The Role of Geology, Climate, 
and Culture in the Making of French 
Wines 

James E. Wilson 

Learn how geology affects where France’s 
finest wines grow and why one vineyard 
makes superior wine while its next door 
neighbor does not. 336pp-$50.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 

Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 

iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp-$19.50 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
The wine drinker’s guide to grape 
varieties 


Jancis Robinson 280pp-$27.95 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, PR. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 310pp—$45.00 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$89.95 


Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp-$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selection 
of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, training, trel- 
lising, grapevine propagation, fertilization, pest 
management, yield prediction, winter injury, 
vineyard economics. 

264pp—$29.95 
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| by Dr. Richard Smart 


Yield and Quality? 
The eternal tension 


Surely the yield-quality interplay must be one of the most per- 
vasive issues in the global wine industry, and probably the one 
I am asked about most often. It has been discussed for many 
centuries, as one can find the same notion in ancient writings. 

I shall endeavor to put some perspective on the issue, from 
a modern, New World viewpoint. First, we must come to 
grips with some terms. What do we mean by quality? 

I would like to propose a simple definition, but with a sig- 
nificant caveat. A high quality wine can demand and sustain 
a high price in the open marketplace, and a low quality wine 
cannot. The caveat is that this perceived quality has to be 
independent of mere marketing efforts that drive up the 
price, or the cachet carried by famous labels whose wine may 
be undistinguished. Wines whose price is inflated merely 
because of limited supply would also be excluded from this 
definition. What we are left with, then, are wines with con- 
sensus acceptance in a marketplace of informed consumers 
who willingly pay high prices for high quality. 

The next question to be answered is: What creates quality? 
Readers may anticipate where this discussion is going: I sug- 
gest that a quality wine has its origin in quality wine grapes. 


ONERGIN 
PACIFIC 


1901 North Kelly Road 
Napa, California 94558 
ph: 707.226.2806 / fax: 707.226.2894 
inquiries invited 


I do not wish to understate the important role the 

enologist plays in conserving quality from grape 

to the glass, but I want to emphasize that wine 
quality is essentially derived in the vineyard. 

What are high, medium, and low yields? I would regard a 
high yield as more than 10 tons to the acre, low as less than four 
tons to the acre, and medium between four and 10 tons per acre. 
In actuality, we could classify very high as more than 15 tons per 
acre, and very low as less than two tons to the acre. A couple of 
medium grades: low-medium of four to seven tons to the acre, 
and high-medium of seven to 10 tons per acre. 

Now with some terminology straight, let us address the 
basic issues. What is the relationship between yield and 
quality, and, in particular, does higher yield reduce wine 
quality? The answer is yes — and no! In other words, it 
depends on a number of circumstances. 

Before elaborating on the above, I will note two exceptions of 
varietals which seem to be subject to a definite yield /quality 
effect: Pinot Noir and, to a lesser extent, Merlot. I think it is sig- 
nificant that these are both red varieties, and prone to poor color. 


Review of vineyard factors affecting wine quality 

If I try to take a global view about the vineyard factors 
which I see, hear about and taste that affect wine quality, I 
would be tempted to propose the following order, from most 
to least important. 


Versatile Oak Chips — And How To Use Them. 


Oak chips can be a flexible, 

cost-effective way to add 

elegant oak flavors to your 

wine. The keys are knowl 

edge and quality. At World 

Cooperage, our in-depth we 
understanding of oak chip applications is based on 
continuous R&D and consultations with winemakers. As a 
result, we carefully size and toast our chips for different 
fermentation and aging processes. We also give you a 
range of oak types and toast levels, plus an expert 
service team to help you get the results you want. 

If Your Wine Calls For Oak, Call World Cooperage Today. 


888-33-COOPER www.cooperage.com 
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1. Variety 

2. Variety and region (climate) interaction 

3. Vine balance 

4. Canopy microclimate 

5. Vine water status 

6. Yield 

7, @lone 

8. Rootstock 

Soil is not regarded as a separate entity, but of course it can 
have a profound influence on items 2, 3, 4, (especially) 5, 
and 6. Soil conditions also interact with 8. 

How many of you readers would agree with this order? 
Now we mostly plant only “good” varieties, distinct from 
30 years ago when a lot of wine was made from second-rate 
varieties, even in good regions. Now, in most places in the 
New World, that has changed, so the variety factor is taken 
for granted. Almost as important is the region where the 
vines are grown, we all understand what a major impact cli- 
mate has on wine quality. 

Vine balance is not widely regarded as important for qual- 
ity, yet 1 have never seen an out-of-balance vineyard produce 
the finest quality wine. By balance, I mean the relative pro- 
portions of vegetative to fruit growth. 

Some might argue that vine water status is more impor- 
tant than canopy microclimate, especially for red wines, and 
I cannot present strong arguments to the contrary. In any 


meet the ne 
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event, I think these two factors are about equal in importance, 
but perhaps subject to bias, I put canopy matters first. 

But note my judgment about yield effects being item 6! 
How many readers would agree with that? 


Relationships between yield and quality 

I propose, in very general terms, the following relation- 
ship between yield and quality (see curve A in the figure on 
page 88). I have deliberately not put units on the axes. 

At low yields, quality is often maximized, but note it can 
be reduced when the yields are very low, as when the vine is 
under severe stress. This might be, for example, from phyl- 
loxera, nematodes, or drought. 

However, beyond medium yields, quality is often seen to 
fall off with increasing yield. This is the much-quoted experi- 
ence in Europe, where they have endured the commercial 
misfortune of a law imposing yield limits. Intuitively, people 
think high yields dilute grape “goodness.” 

One should recall, however, that usually we only have 
high yields with high vigor vineyards. I cannot recall ever 
having seen a low vigor vineyard yielding at a high rate, 
although I have seen some very high vigor vineyards (with 
poor trelllis systems) which give only medium (and some- 
times low) yields. But in general, we could replace the yield 
units on the horizontal axis with those of vigor, say pounds of 
winter pruning weight per vine, or better still, per acre. 


THE BEST SLOW-EXTRACTION 
FRENCH OAK BARRELS IN 
EXISTENCE. 


WIDELY USED WITH ALL BURGUNDY 
AND BORDEAUX VARIETALS. 


AMERICAN & CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
OAK ALSO AVAILABLE. 


STILL AN EXCELLENT VALUE. 


Pickering Winery Supply 
888 Post Street, San Francisco, CA 94109 


Tel: 415-474-1588 Fax: 415-474-1617 
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Thus, the higher yielding vineyards are also the most vig- 
orous, and when inappropriately trellised, considerable fruit 
and leaf shading result from this high vigor. 

So we can introduce curve B, which is the type of benefit 
that can be achieved with proper canopy management. We 
can take a high-yielding, high-vigor vineyard and with 
appropriate canopy management, avoid shading, thus main- 
taining quality. Notice however, that quality will eventually 


QUALITY (price point) 


YIELD 


ANY ANALYTIGAL LAB 
CAN RUN TESTS, 

BUT HOW 
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THIS SEAL OF APPROVAL is why serious winemakers, brewers and 
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Switzerland. In other words, our lab work isn't just thoroughly efficient. 
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drop off, even with canopy management, as very high yields 
are associated with lack of stress, which is not conducive to 
high quality, especially for red wines. 

I think there are other ways of shifting from curve A to B 
apart from canopy management. For example, the new 
irrigation technique of Partial Rootzone Drying holds much 
potential. 


Conclusion 

I wonder how many readers will agree with these senti- 
ments. The owners of well-established labels will likely not, 
especially if their vineyards are naturally low yielding. 
However, in today’s globally competitive wine market, I 
think price/quality relationships will become increasingly 
important, so close examination of the implications of moving 
from curve A to curve B is warranted. 2] 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an international 
viticultural consultant. Contact him in Australia by fax at 
011-612-6584-0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@compuserve.com. 
Visit his home page at http:/oww.smartvit.com.au. He visits 
America frequently and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Windsor, 
CA, tel: 707/838-6312. 


TOUR OF 
AUSTRALIA, VINEYARDS, 
and WINERIES 


With Dr. Richard Smart 
— November 29 to December 13, 2000 — 


Including: The most famous vineyards and wineries in 
Hunter Valley, Mudgee, Orange in NSW, 
Yarra Valley, Great Western in Victoria, 
Coonawarra, Southern Vales, Barossa Valley, Riverland, 
Adelaide Hills in South Australia. 


Tourism in Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 


Including internasl air travel, coach, accommodations 
and breakfast, 11 lunches, 5 dinners with wine. 
Accompanied by Richard Smart 


$2,450 excluding fare to Australia 


CONTACT: 

Andy Stewart: andy@flydiscover.com.au 
See: www. flydiscover.com.au 
Richard Smart: vinedoctor@compuserve.com 
Kathi Johnson: kathij@vinquiry.com 
phone: 707-838-6312 
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Quality management 
during vintage 
(or how to do it when you're busy) 


If there is an important time for quality management in a 
winery laboratory, then vintage must be it. Many decisions 
are based on the results of analysis performed during this 
period (such as when to pick, when to barrel down, when to 
add sulfur dioxide, how much to add, how much acid to add, 
etc). What can you do to ensure the accuracy of the methods 
that you use during vintage? 

First, all the tasks suggested below should be performed 
before the first grapes are even picked. Most laboratories are 
far less busy just before vintage than they are once vintage 
has begun. These checks should be performed slowly and 
methodically. This column will cover three laboratory tests 
commonly used during vintage. They are pH, titratable acid- 
ity (TA), and Brix or Baumé. 


pH measurement 

PH is one of the most important measurements performed 
during vintage. How do we ensure that the pH meter, partic- 
ularly the electrode, is performing correctly? 

First, a bit of pH theory. We all know that pH is the mea- 
surement of hydrogen ions in solution. We also know that the 
pH meter measures pH potentiometrically using two elec- 
trodes: an indicator and reference electrode. These two elec- 
trodes are often amalgamated into one, termed a combined 
electrode. 

The pH meter actually measures in milli volts (mV) which 
are converted to pH units for ease of use. The theoretical dif- 
ference between each unit of pH is 59.2 mV; therefore the 
difference between pH buffer 4.02 and pH 7.0 buffer is 
177mV. If your pH meter has mV readings in addition to pH, 
it is useful to note the difference in mV readings to determine 
whether your pH meter or electrode is behaving correctly. 
The mV reading for 4.02 buffer should be approximately 
150 mV and the 7.0 buffer should be approximately —25mV. 

If your pH meter has the option, it is also important to note 
the zero pH measurement because, while it doesn’t mean 
very much in a single measurement, readings recorded on a 
daily basis will provide an indication of the health of the elec- 
trode. If the reading slowly drifts away from the initial 
“clean” zero pH over a number of days, then it is time to 
clean and rejuvenate the electrode, before it starts producing 
erroneous results. 

During vintage, electrodes can be clogged with grape 
solids, and the flow of ions from one electrode to another can 
slow or cease altogether. This is particularly likely if you use 
an electrode that has a porous plug or any other type of phys- 
ical barrier. 

If you analyze a lot of juice samples, it might be wise to 
invest in an electrode that has an outer sleeve that can be 


by Sue Weeks 


easily cleaned or removed. These electrodes 

—“5 are generally more expensive, but they last 
longer and require less maintenance — particularly during 
vintage when time is precious anyway. These electrodes also 
come in models that are made of epoxy resin rather than 
glass. This protects the electrode and makes it virtually inde- 
structible. 


Temperature 

If your pH meter does not have a temperature probe, it is 
important to set the correct temperature during the calibra- 
tion process. If the temperature of the buffers changes by 
more than 5° during the day, the calibration procedure should 
be repeated prior to the analysis of any samples. The other 
important point to remember is that the samples and the 
buffers must be the same or similar temperatures (within 5°). 
If not, the meter reading will not be accurate. 


Acid standard 

Acidity is another critical measurement during vintage. It 
is used to determine the time of picking and for calculating 
additions of tartaric acid. In order to determine the accuracy 
of your measurements, it is necessary to prepare a standard 
solution — 5g/L is sensible. It is also wise to use analytical 
reagent grade (AR) tartaric acid and a calibrated balance, to 
make sure that your standard is accurate. The standard is 
titrated to pH 8.2, just like a normal acidity measurement and 
the expected result after calculation is 5g/L. If you do not 
achieve this result, the problem could be in any of several 
areas: 

e Impure standard material 

e An electrode or pH meter problem 

e Inaccurate sodium hydroxide (titrant) 

¢ Insufficient stirring during the titration 

e Operator error 


Brix or Baumé 

Brix or Baumé (Bé) is used to measure the sugar level 
(glucose and fructose) in the juice, prior to and during fer- 
mentation. Brix, which is a measurement of percentage, can 
be measured using a refractometer or a hydrometer. Baumé is 
measured using hydrometry. The relationship between 
Baumé and Brix is approximately 18g sugar or 1.8° Brix. 


Calculation of approximate alcoholic strength 
from Brix measurements 

The approximate alcoholic strength for a juice that is to be 
vinified can be calculated by multiplying the Brix by 0.6. 
Which means that grapes picked at 22° Brix will result in a 
wine that is approximately 13.2% v/v ethanol. This factor is 
based on the metabolism or conversion rate of sugars to 
alcohol of your average yeast. Of course, the actual alcoholic 
strength will depend on the yeast used during fermentation, 
the temperature, and storage conditions. It does however, 
seem to be more accurate than the Bé-equals-alcohol 
approximation. 
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Table I. Suggested concentrations for 
brix and Baumé solutions 


Grams of sugar/ 


Brix Baumé per 1000g water for 500 g solution 


5 2.79 50 25g in 475g HO 
10 B57 100 50g in 450g H,O0 
5 8.34 150 75g in 425g H,O 
20 Woll 200 100g in 400g H,O 
25 13.84 250 125g in 375g H,O 


Accuracy of hydrometry measurements 

Because sugar measurement is so critical — particularly during the 
pre-harvesting and initial stages of vintage — it is important to ensure 
that the apparatus and technique you are using is accurate. This can 
be done quite easily by making up some sugar solutions that fall 
within the range that you will be measuring. You can use AR grade 
glucose or fructose or alternatively, ordinary table sugar (sucrose). 

Table I shows the amounts to use to make up some solutions. 
The important thing to remember is that these amounts are 
weight/weight not weight/volume, and you should not add an 
amount of sugar to a volumetric flask and make it up to the mark 
with water. You will get falsely high results if you do this. These 
solutions can be used to calibrate hydrometers or refractometers. 


New Holland 85-series 
The best vineyard crawler tractors available. 
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less ground disturbance on cover crops. 
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If what you use for measurement is not accurate, you have 
several courses of action. First, you can throw it out and buy 
another one! The best hydrometers that I have seen are made 
in Australia by a company called Carlton Glass. Replacement 
of hydrometers is not an expensive exercise, and they are a 
very important vintage tool. However, if the budget won’t 
stretch that far and the error seems proportional or the same 
across the range, you can apply a correction factor. 

Another issue to review at this stage is the technique used 
during measurement. There are several factors that can affect 
the accuracy of the result during measurement, particularly if 
you are using hydrometry. The first is the size and placement 
of the measuring cylinder. If the measuring cylinder is not at 
least one inch greater in diameter than the hydrometer you 
are using, the surface tension between the surface of the 
hydrometer and the wall of the cylinder will affect your 
result. In extreme cases, you can place the hydrometer at any 
given spot and it will remain there! 

The other factor which can affect your result is whether the 
cylinder is level. Many wineries use the draining board or the 
sink for the measurement of juice because the process is often 
sticky and messy. If the cylinder is not level during the mea- 
surement, a similar problem occurs in that the hydrometer is 
too close to the surface of the cylinder — leading to an inac- 
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curate result. A 250 mL measuring cylinder and a level bench 
top rather than a sink or draining board are recommended. 

The second factor is cleanliness of the hydrometer. 
Hydrometers should be cleaned prior to vintage and once 
each week during vintage by soaking overnight in a 
proprietary non-ionic laboratory detergent. This procedure 
will remove any built-up grease or juice residue, and it will 
improve the accuracy of the measurement. Remember to 
rinse the hydrometer with plenty of water prior to use. 


A word about safety 

During vintage, when everyone is frantically busy, safety 
in the laboratory is not always given the attention it deserves. 
Tam sure that many of you have witnessed exploding bottles 
of fermenting juice or the debris following an overnight or 
weekend explosion. Indentations in the ceiling that accom- 
pany these events are testament to the force and speed of the 
stopper when it is expelled from the bottle. 

It is wise to remember, if possible, to cover any juice sam- 
ples, particularly those which are fermenting, with laboratory 
film rather than a cork or screwcap lid. This will not only pre- 
vent a potential injury, but also an enormous sticky mess! 

Using the tips cited above should make vintage 2000 a lit- 
tle less stressful, and it will undoubtedly improve your confi- 
dence in the laboratory’s results. It will also save potential 
down-time during vintage, when time is the most precious 
commodity of all. Have a Great Vintage! a 


Next issue: Method validation — making sure it works in 
your laboratory 


Sue Weeks is an Australian wine laboratory 
consultant. She provides assistance in areas of 
formal or informal quality system implementa- 
tion, method validation and troubleshooting, lab- 
oratory setup, personnel selection, and staff 
training. She also facilitates international wine- 
industry training in conjunction with the 
Communicating for Agricultural Exchange Program (CAEP) in 
Fergus Falls, MN. She visits America often and can be contacted 
through the Bibber International website at www.bibber.com.au or by 
fax at 618/8358-1676. She can also be contacted through Gordon Burns 
at ETS Laboratories (St. Helena, CA) at tel: 707/963-4806. 
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SWISS CHEESE (SANS HOLES) 
AND OTHER ALPINE DISCOVERIES 


Nestled in the southwest corner of Switzerland, abutting Italy on 
the east and France on the west, lies Verbier, one of the finest all- 
season resorts in Europe. 


The venue is familiar at once to lovers of James Bond thrillers 
who watched Agent 007 skiing down to the face of a jagged vertical 
cliff pursued by Cold War thugs in “The Spy Who Loved Me.” The 
camera shot not only captured Bond descending safely to earth on 
his Union Jack-patterned paraglider, but also accurately filmed the 
spectacular 2,000 to 3,000-meter sawtooth summits of the Swiss 
Alps near Verbier. 


The steep, narrow valley upon whose slopes the village of Verbier 
lies is Val de Bagnes (Valley of the Cheeses!) which eventually joins 
the larger Rhone River Valley near the town of Martigny some 
160 km southeast of Geneva. 


Narrow terraces, strengthened at the toes by native rock walls, 
are devoted either to wine grapes or livestock (goats, sheep, and 
cows), both of which give the Verbier-associated valley its cheese 
connection. 


The Swiss are proud of their cheeses — as they should be. 
However, viticulture and enology activity in the area did not seem 
to inspire the early settlers (1100-1200 AD) to include “vin” in the 
“cheese valley” description. While a Madison Avenue advertising 
genius could create an entire campaign on the wine and cheese 
valley theme, the very laid-back Swiss seem content to have the 
visitors who are lucky enough to find this geographical gem 
discover the wines for themselves. 


Our party of four U.S. gustatorial and ski enthusiasts found the 
Pinot Blanc, Pinot Gris, and Malvoisie varieties outstanding. 
Understandably, the reds were on the very light and fruity side. 
One assumes this is due to the short solar-days that the steep 
canyon walls dictate, along with the perennial, glacier-cooled air 
that washes down off of the higher elevations at night. 


The annual production of Swiss wines totals only about 11,400 
gallons (103,400 liters) [11,400 cases], so you are not likely to find 
them in your favorite wine shop.’ Glancing around the tables 
during our obligatory night dining out, I observed many Swiss 
vintage wines, leading me to think that good quality and enthusi- 
astic consumer support for the limited production may not leave 
any for export. 


Swiss chocolate is also a bell-ringer, but I'll take the wine and 
cheese every time. (If a Swiss vacation is of interest, contact the 
Swiss Tourist Bureau in New York at 212-757-5944, Ext. 224; the 
writer has a list of great restaurants in both Verbier and Geneva. 
And no, the featured Swiss entree is not cheese fondue.) 
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by D.R. Storm, PhD. P.E. 


OSHA proposes workplace 
plan to counter MSD 


History and statistics 

Employees who must lift, perform repetitive motions, or 
overexert for extended periods of time are the most likely 
candidates for musculoskeletal disorders (MSD). For winer- 
ies, this would not only include vineyard and cellar workers, 
but also administrative office staff seated at a computer work 
station for hours on end. 

Labor Secretary Alexis M. Herman reported in November 
of 1999 that each year, 1.8 million workers nationwide 
experience work-related MSD injuries.” MSD injuries also 
account for 33% of all worker compensation insurance costs, 
said Herman. 

If you consider your own experience in work or play, such 
as the repetitive motion involved in playing serious tennis, 
raking leaves, or hammering nails, you might recall episodes 
of painful tendinitis or bursitis that restricted normal pain- 
free movement. Extrapolate that injury type to the workplace 
and the chronic condition that results is the objective of the 
OSHA program. 

Public hearings and comments were held in late February 
2000. Results, recommendations, and modifications won’t be 
published until the fall of 2000. 


Essentials of the plan 

A winery would be required to assign an employee to be 
responsible for ergonomic issues such as monitoring injury 
reports; establishing risk guidelines for work evolution that 
could lead to MSD; and establishing a system for reporting 
signs and symptoms of work tasks that might produce MSD. 

The escape clause for wineries and other industries is the 
provision in the “proposed” plan to not require implementa- 
tion of the full-blown ergonomic plan until a work-related 
musculoskeletal injury actually occurs. 

A second relief valve states that if an MSD event does 
occur and if the winery takes action within 90 days to correct 
the situation (and it is successful in preventing further 
injuries), then the winery would not have to implement the 
formalized plan. Further, if a winery has already imple- 
mented an ergonomic plan at its facility(ies), then that winery 
would be exempt under the OSHA guidelines from following 
the mandated plan and would be given official credit for hav- 
ing complied with the recognized state or federal industrial 
safety agency (OSHA). 


Where is the wine industry 
in ergonomics awareness? 

At least from the standpoint of lifting motions, the now 
ubiquitous lumbar support belt has been observed by this 
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writer in almost all wineries and vineyards for the past five to 
six years. Employers are happy to provide the belts to 
employees in the interests of curtailing serious back injuries. 

Silkscreening the winery’s logo on the broad, corset-like 
back can help reduce the masculinity concerns some employ- 
ees associate with wearing safety gear of any type. Tendinitis 
straps can also be made available for forearm protection, and 
if purchased in bulk from a wholesaler, their incidental loss 
from misplacement in the vineyard or winery becomes a neg- 
ligible economic consideration, if as suggested previously, 
the injury level can be eliminated or reduced. 

Just as a good first-aid box has all the essentials to carry 
out emergency medical procedures in the field, so too will an 
ergonomic adjunct kit contain the correct straps, bands, and 
supports to fit almost all situations of MSD. 

Getting started on the basics of an ergonomic plan will put 
your winery several steps ahead when the OSHA program is 
finally adopted. 


Ergonomic consultants and equipment 

If MSD problems occur that defy routine solutions, 
ergonomic experts are available in most major cities to pro- 
vide technical guidance. A check of the Yellow Pages under 
“ergonomic consultants” or “industrial hygienists” will give 
listings for your locale. Many ergonomic specialists will 
undoubtedly have web pages. a 


David Storm ts a consulting civil and sanitary engineer special- 
izing in winery utility systems. He is the owner of Winters Winery, 


and the author of the reference book Winery Utilities: Planning, 
Design and Operation. Chapman & Hall, NY. December 1996. 
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NEW book available 
HANDBOOK OF ENOLOGY 


Volume I 
The Microbiology of Wine and Vinifications 
P. Ribéreau-Gayon, D. Dubourdieu, B. Donéche, A. Lonvaud 
Faculty of Enology, Victor Segalen University of Bordeaux II 
Talence, France 
Translated by Jeffrey M. Branco, Jr., winemaker, M.S., 
Faculty of Enology, University of Bordeaux II 
Contents: Cytology, Taxonomy, and Ecology of Grape and Wine 
Yeasts; Biochemistry of Alcoholic Fermentation and Metabolic 
Pathways of Wine Yeasts; Conditions of Yeast Development; Lactic 
Acid Bacteria; Metabolism of Lactic Acid Bacteria; Lactic Acid 
Bacteria Development in Wine; Acetic Acid Bacteria; Use of Sulfur 
Dioxide in Must and Wine Treatment; Products and Methods 
Complementing the Effect of Sulfur Dioxide; The Grape and its 
Maturation; Harvest and Pre-Fermentation Treatments; Red 
Winemaking; White Winemaking; Other Winemaking Methods. 
454 pages $145.00 
See PWV-Bookshelf for order form 
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MENDOCING 


COOPpERAGE 


Winemakers Request 


DEPENDABILITY & VALUE 


The goal of Mendocino Cooperage is 

to help you reproduce the distinctive 
characteristics of your fruit again and 
again. We ensure consistency by 
maintaining strict control over our oak — 


from tree to stave. You.can count,on our 
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barrels to enhance your wine the same way 


each time, allowing you to blend toward 
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a specific flavor. 
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CALL ODAY 
MENDOCINO COOPERAGE 
TOLL-FREE 888-340-2244 eas 
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